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Reg. price, $6.50 


IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


It’s Fulton Sheen’s most important book . . . a Catholic best 
seller . . . and it will be yours, in the regular publisher’s edi- 
tion, as a FREE gift, just for joining CLF — America’s truly 
exceptional Catholic book club! Written with compassion and 
brilliant scholarship, the Life of Christ is without a doubt a 
masterpiece — the result of over twenty-five years of dedicated 
research. In his inimitable style, Bishop Sheen describes Christ 
not only in relation to His own times, but in exciting con- 
temporary terms. Here is a book to read, to keep, to treasure! 



























Purchase of one of these or other CLF 
selections earns you credit toward an 


additional FREE book! 


THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE 
MOUNTAIN 
Night They ) By Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
Fi. Melthe This, Dr. Dooley’s third exciting book, was 
Voetsisin written after he underwent surgery for 
cancer in New York’s Memorial Hospital. 
It is the story of the frightening discovery 
of his illness, but more emphatically, it is 
the continuation of the story of his person- 
to-person medical care of the sick in remote 
corners of the globe. Regular price, $3.95; 
members’ price, $3.00. 


A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME 
The Letters of Abbot Gerard McGinley, 
0.C.8S.0. 
Here in the simplicity of family correspond- 
ence are the silent mystery, the intermin- 
able struggle, the triumphant happiness of 
the Trappist Life. These letters should be 
read with care, for, as Father Raymond 
points out in his introduction, they may 
cause a revolution in your spiritual think- 
Hi Regular price, $3.25; members’ price, 






























This monumental best seller 


is only the first of several 


books you'll receive 


FREE 


as a CLE book club 


member! 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION IS THE ONLY 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB THAT 


OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 
CLUB BENEFITS: 


iB A beautiful FREE enrollment gift book, like Sheen’s 
LIFE OF CHRIST, just for joining. 
9, An outstanding feature selection each month, offered 
at only $3.00 or less, even though the publisher’s 
price may be higher. (All CLF offerings are regular 
publishers’ editions, not cheap reprints.) 
3. A FREE book dividend, worth up to $7.95, with 
every fourth book you buy! 
4 A FREE subscription to the illustrated FORECAST 
* magazine in which you'll find reviews of the cur- 
rent selection and other worthwhile books. 
5 A FREE book for every new member you enroll in 
* the club! 
6 Most important, you have our guarantee that CLF 
* books are approved Catholic titles, with a wide 
range of subject matter, to suit every taste. 


ALL YOU NEED DO TO BELONG TO THIS EXCEP- 
TIONAL CLUB IS BUY FOUR BOOKS WITHIN THE 
NEXT 12-MONTH PERIOD. THERE ARE NO DUES, 
NO FEES. 





THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion and send me as my free enrollment gift Sheen's Life of 
Christ. | understand that my only obligation will be to purchase four 
Foundation books in the next twelve months and that a free book dividend 
will be sent to me after the purchase of every fourth book for as long 
as | choose to remain a member. (S-9-60) 


Mr. () 
BGs CD ccewccc6cdcer geese oes Vaetcdccneccceceoseeseoeeeensebcage 
Miss ( ) (Please print) 


ROBIE <6 n0c ccc ckbeCeab ese tei ccvsws eve ccecsnucveseecticenepanbeses 


CIN 5 5 + +2 ceticasewdasedessncws ; under 21 
(This offer good only in the U. S., its Possessions, and Canada.) 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH EITHER OF THESE, AND 
EARN CREDIT TOWARD A FREE DIVIDEND! 


(] THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN by Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 

C] A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME by Dom Gerard McGinley, 0.C.S.0 
Regular price, $3.25; members’ price, $3. 00 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
















TOYOU! Buy DIRECT from world’s largest 
en ——— accordion dealer! Low Importer-to- 
You prices. Over 30 models— finest 
Italian makes. New easier te rms. 
Small down payment, 5 Day Home- 
play trial. Free Bonus Gifts for 
geen Trade-ins welcomed. 

00%, Satisfaction Assured. 
Man coupon for FREE color catalog! 
‘Recordion Corporation of America, a, Dept. Ts-s0" 

2003 West Chicago Ave., Chicago | 
Rush FREE color catalogs: ‘Seperter- ns <3 »u Prices 


WETEN EN Nom --------------0-----0--- : | 


Rush 
ME City -----------------___- SII ia 


Is your English a help or a hindrance? Mis- 
takes in English reveal a lack of education 
Every time you speak or write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong 
word, mispronounce a word, hesitate or shy 
away from speaking, you handicap yourself 
enormously. 

“Most people do not write or speak good 
English simply because they never formed 
the habit of doing so,” said Sherwin Cody, 
whose remarkable invention has enabled 
over 150,000 men and women to correct 
their mistakes in English. 

The basic principle of Sherwin Cody’s method 
is habit formation. It finds your own mis- 
takes and concentrates on them. There are 
no rules, no drills, no memorizing. The 
study of English has been made so simple 
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stereo tapes 


SAVE UP TO 34 OFF RETAIL PRICES OF COMPARABLE ACCORDIONS 


IMPORTER| 5-DAY FREE TRIAL | 


© OVER 1500 DIFFERENT ALBUMS 
@ POSTPAID TO AND FROM YOUR HOME 


| stereo-parti E® 
811-AJ Centinela Ave., Inglewood 3, Calif. 








CHRISTMAS CARD CATALOGUES 


S. H. GREETING CARDS 


New York City 7, N. Y. 


~ What Does “a English 
Say About You? 





about what Sherwin Cody’s method can do for 
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HELEN HAYES becaus¢ 
populat 

I can, without effort, instantly bring yi come. 
mind many scenes from Helen Hayy I fa 


great theatrical triumphs, but I wonder ; ging tt 
ever, as an artist, she created a characte 5 wel 
as great as Helen Hayes being interviews several 
by Arthur Cavanaugh on the front por 7800 : 
of her home at Nyack. (July) “That wa close t 
another of my mistakes” may lack th i Pro 
eloquence of “I too have read mg Does ' 
Machiavelli,” but the soul-searching yf hogg!t 
that line on the porch by a great actres™ nation 
was human drama surpassing any ling Wh 
from Victoria, Mary of Scotland, or Whe fot 1 
Every Woman Knows. Arthur Cavanaug and . 
writes in the grand manner of Maurigg ¢atth’ 
sneer. John Talbot, Smith, Bro. Leo, an «titic! 
James Gibbons Huneker. We should hea nd 
more from him. the Pp 
C. V. Hiccwy quali 
La GRANGE, ILL. Ma 
and | 
For 
THE JULY SIGN — 
are | 
I have just received your July issue. |§ ™!¢ 
think it’s about the best issue of any Cath-§ OF 
olic magazine I’ve seen to date. Con Witn 
gratulations on setting standards that aj® ® 




















of us will find hard to match. F coul 
(Rev.) Eric Ligs, O.S.B., W 
Epitor, Marriage MAGAziNt natic 
St. MEINRAD, IND. y the. 
agric 
othe 
SENATOR McCARTHY with 
tool 
I am pleased to be included in th) ° ‘ 
group of fifteen Catholics featured in the, ‘SUP! 
July issue of THE SIGN. ” 
I have one or two points of criticism, 
however, with regard to the summary of ™ 
my political philosophy and _ record. try 
Whereas I have, during much of my term tho 
in the Congress, served on committees anc 
such as the Ways and Means Committee wh 
and the Finance Committee, which do BE 
deal principally with questions of taxation, . 
and I have been concerned over welfare 
legislation, I have never believed that my w 
principal concern is “the material welfare 
of the people.” I have been concerned 
about it and opposed to “intrusion by the Si 
state into areas of culture” and with unwar- 
ranted intrusion, but at the same time | th 
have maintained that government does be 
have some responsibility for the intel- le 
lectual and moral welfare of its citizens. - 
SENATOR EUGENE J. MCCARTHY I 
WASHINGTON, D.C. b 
, a 
poe 
THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and ) 
published at Union City, N. J., by the — Ss 
Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Sub- a 
scription price $4.00 per year, two years for $7.00; three i] Q 


years for $10.00 in the U.S., its possessions, and Canada. 
For foreign subscriptions add 50c a year. Second Class 
Postage paid at Union City, N. J., and at additional 
mailing offices, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac- 
epted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 


for in Par. 4—Sec, 438, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 40 
No, 2 
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NATIONAL SOFTNESS? 


The italicized paragraph on page 10 of 
your July issue sounds like Fidel Castro, 
or Nam II, or Mao, or Khruschev him- 
self on a “big lie” binge. You criticize 
America by asking how long we can get 
away With hogging the world’s wealth 
because with 6.5 per cent of the world’s 
population we have 41 per cent of its in- 
come. 

I fail to see how this spells out hog- 
ging the world’s wealth. You might just 
as well criticize New Jersey in favor of 
several other states, because with only 
7800 square miles, New Jersey supports 
close to 6,000,000 people and stands sixth 
in production output among all the states. 
Does this mean that we in New Jersey are 
hogging a disproportionate share of the 
nation’s output? 

Why not give credit to the United States 
for its industry in making such a small 
and not so inherently rich portion of the 
earth’s surface so productive, instead of 
criticizing its willingness to work hard, 
and its application of the best methods for 
the production of the most of the highest 
quality. 

Many other countries have richer soils 
and more mineral wealth than we have. 
For instance, the Ukraine, parts of Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Germany, and Canada 
are richer in soil than we are. As for 
minerals, we don’t even mine enough iron 
ore to support our own steel industry. 
Witness the recent installation of steel mills 
on the Delaware River so Venezuelan ore 
could t: brought direct to the furnaces. 

We have never refused to help any 
nation with information and tools to do 
the job. We have entertained countless 
agricultural and industrial missions from 
other countries and sent them home loaded 
with knowledge of new methods and new 
tooling. Is this hogging the world’s wealth, 
to show others, with a potential equal or 
superior to our own, how to be productive 
and how to get a job done? 

I think that the item on page 10 that I 
am critical of was damaging to our coun- 
try in that it followed a line of illogical 
thought with which we are all familiar 
and which is pursued zealously by those 
who wish us harm. 

GeEorGE N. CooPER 
BeELMar, N. J. 


LATIN AMERICA 


I just finished the July issue of THE 
SIGN. It is an unusually excellent issue. 

But I can’t help the frustrated feeling 
that all this good information is going to 
be read by people who need to know it 
least. 

Especially the article by Victor Riesel. 
Isn’t there some way this article could 
be translated into Spanish and mailed to 
all Latin American newspaper or magazine 
editors? . . . 

Many, many reprints of the Riesel article 
should be mailed to congressmen, senators, 
and anyone influential in Latin American 
affairs. 

Mrs. ANNE HOHN 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Tue SIGN is a heaven-gift to me. I 
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Paris, Versailles. 
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CATHOLIC TRAVEL OFFICE 
Dept: €; Dupont Circle Bidg. 
Washington 6, D»C. 


CATHOLIC PILGRIMAGES - 1960 


% National Pilgrimage for the Sick to Lourdes 
October 2 to 11—All-Inclusive Rate: $595.00 


Special Fall Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 

October 4 to 20—All-Inclusive Rate: $995.00 

Paris, Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Jerash, Jericho, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, Nazareth, Cana, Galilee, 
Capharnum, Mt. Tabor, Mt. Carmel, Rome. 


¥ National Pilgrimage to Fatima for October 13th 
October 10 to 26—All-Inclusive Rate: $795.00 
Lisbon, Fatima (Oct. 12, 13), Madrid, El Escorial, Rome, 


Christmas in Bethlehem 

December 13 to 29—All-Inclusive Rate: $1,098.00 
Rome, Cairo, Jerusalem, Bethany, Jericho, Samaria, 
Bethlehem, Cenacle, Nazareth, Cana, Galilee, 
Capharnum, Mt. Tabor, Mt. Carmel. 


For Reservations and Detailed Pilgrimage Booklets Contact 


Air Travel via AIR FRANCE, The World's. Largest Airline 














































BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 
$1.25 to: 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 

BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA, MISSOURI 








MADONNA VEILS 
Carry in your purse. 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament. 
Navy, Black a nd 
Madonna Blue size 27 18 
Black = Bae mantillus 


x11” 
Above in plastic cases 1.00 ea. 
Old World 


black or white mantillas 
size 50” x21” price $3.00 
ideal Ang ‘aes te Se 
Handy acation Trips 
MADONNA vents, Box 1422, Sta. H., Buftalo 14, N. Y. 

















WANTED sewetry 


We buy old gold and Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, cltverwere’ eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 

returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
















Over 300 New Items To Quickly — 


“TA Show Fabulous New 1960 CATINS Line 
No-Money-Down, No-Risk Start 
Sample Pian. You 


up to$1. 
per item. Self- nf-selling “& EVANS 
lant aon more =~ 


new ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, Nerth Abington 924, Mess. 
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BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Send For Free Book Telling How Easily 

You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, Accordion, 4 

ANY Instrument This EASY A-B-C Way 
EASY to music at 


Now it's 
A home. No tiresome ises.’’ 


xerc No 
teacher. Just START RIGHT OUT playing 
simple pieces. Thousands now play who never thought they 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as A-B-C to 
learn to play popular music, hymns, classical and any other 
music. On easy-pay plan. low cost! 1,000,000 students in 
cluding famous TV Star Lawrence Welk. 






>, 


- arn 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. Find out why our 
“ourse can teach you quickly, easily, inexpensively. Write 
for 36-page illustrated Free Book. No obligation. Men- 
tion your favorite instrument. Just mail 
coupon today! (No salesman will call.) ———— 
U. S. SCHOOL = 
OF Music 


Studio 1159, 
Port Washington, N. 
(Est. 1898—Licensed by ms 





ae 
FREE BOOK 


N. Y. State Education Dept.) 

CeCe ere rrr re ria iar ae — 
IU. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 

| Studio 1159, Port Washington, N. Y. 
| Please send me your 36-page Illustrated Free Book | 
I would like to play (Name Instrument) | 
Name Age | 
(Please Print) | 
| Address | 
| City Zone State | 








Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each 

table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 

Bremner Records, Dept. GR-44, Wilmette, Ill. 


People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


. .. and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 





Handle entirely by mail. No ob- 
Jigation. No one will call. 


Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. 
Mail to Old American, 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L936M, Kansas City 12, Mis- 
souri. 


| opened a 





appreciate it very much and it is actually 
a great and sure aid to me in the 
apostolate of the press and in a stronger 
relation between the American Catholics 
and us. 

We must learn from you the just man- 
ner of conducting ourselves, Latin-Ameri- 
cans and Catholics, in the world we live 
in, a world so far from Christian principles. 

Rev. Costa AGUIAR 
BRAZIL-MINAS 


RETREATS FOR MARRIED COUPLES 


In the July issue, in answer to one of 
the questions of the “Sign Post” (p. 51), 
we noted that there is only one retreat 
house in the New York area which ac- 
commodates married couples. 

We have had and do hold retreats for 
married couples. We are listed with the 
National Catholic Laymen’s and _ Lay- 
women’s Conference and in the Metro- 
politan Directory of the various dioceses 
of the metropolitan area. Monsignor Kelly, 
in charge of the Catholic Family Move- 
ment of the Archdiocese of New York, 
has sent a number of couples to us. 

Furthermore, you may be unaware of 
the fact that the Carmelite Sisters at Mid- 
dletown, N.Y., for many years have had 
married couples’ retreats and have also 
provided for the children during the re- 
treat period. Unfortunately, we have no 
provisions for children at our retreat 
house. 

May I ask you to correct your answer 


in “Sign Post,” so that more married 


| couples are aware of retreat possibilities. 


(REV.) MALACHY FLAHERTY, O.F.M. Cap. 
THIRD ORDER VILLA, 
GARRISON, N. Y. 


In the July issue, you were asked if there 
were any retreat houses in the New York 
area where married couples could make 
retreats together. You answered that you 
knew of only one retreat house of this 
kind—Queen of Peace, conducted by 
monks of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N. J. 


Permit me to add the name of St. 
Joseph’s Retreat House, 130 Highland 
Avenue, Middletown, N.Y., where not 


only husband and wife, but whole families, 


may make a retreat. The house is con- 
ducted by the Corpus Christi Carmelite 
Sisters. 


Mrs. GEORGE KELLEHER 


GREENVILLE, R. I. 
In the “Sign Post” of the July issue, a 
question was asked about retreat houses 
which would accommodate married 
couples. I thought you might be _ in- 
terested in the following facts: 

When Father Bernard Burback, O.S.B., 
Benedictine priory in Pecos, 


| New Mexico, he wanted to offer his beauti- 


| myself, my wife, 


| 


ful location to married persons for re- 
treats but was struck by the inconsistency 


of telling married folk the usual story 
about having as many children as God 
would send yet, as a religious, offering 


retreats to men only, or possibly to couples. 
So he said that, to be consistent, he should 
organize family retreats, which he did. 

We have been on retreat as a family— 
and our six children. 
And I can assure you a retreat where the 









Church treats you and talks to you in Yoy 
state of life is many times superior to J 
tempting to work for the improvement ; 
family life without all those involved 4 
ing present. 

It’s wonderful! From Friday night yj 
Sunday afternoon, a dependable, local ai 
is supplied by Father to watch the child 
play, while the parents are attending cq 
ferences, Office, and Mass. Meals » 
taken as a family and a nice cabin; 
supplied for bedtime and naps... , 

ROBERT P. StROMBE; 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 






KATHERINE BURTON AND ART 


In the June issue of THE SIGN’s “Womy 


to Woman” by Katherine Burton, th 
criticism of the “wailing sentiment 
songs to Our Lady” was _ undeserved) 


harsh. Those hymns, like “Mother Dear’ 
“On This Day,” “Hail Holy Queen,” “( 
God of Loveliness,” etc., are the fol 
music of the Catholic Church. They ar 
the songs which are sung as the cradle j 
rocked, the children fed, and the evenin 
prayers said. : 
It is true that the solemnity and pagean. 
try of the Catholic ritual deserves onl 
the best. We should improve our Church 
music to the utmost. There is, however, a 
place for the simple, prayerful hymn 
which have found favor in our Catholic 
life for a long time... 
I hope we can keep these simple hymns, 
which are really our Catholic folk songs 
Mary C. JUENEMANN 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am disappointed. I had never wall A 


THE SIGN until last evening. We were go- 
ing along quite well, we two, when I came 
to “Woman to Woman” (May). 

“Ah! For me,” I thought, but I was dis- 
appointed. 

To belittle what you don’t understand 
is hardly wise, but that is what Katherine 
Burton’s entire column did. I don’t un- 
derstand modern art, either, but nuclear 
physics isn’t a farce because I don’t grasp 
it. And neither, I feel, is modern art. 

A writer teaches. He is under obliga- 
tion to teach truth and to encourage 
a search for it. Art, be it fourteenth-cen- 
tury or twentieth, is a search for truth 
through the beauty of form and color. To 
ridicule the results of such a search on 
the basis' of one’s lack of understanding 
can only discourage others who might 
themselves be led by the artist’s intentions 
if not by his route to search. The views 
expressed in the column, thus considered, 
are unfortunate. .. . 

Forgive me if I’ve been too harsh with 
Mrs. Burton, but I do believe she needs 
to think harder. 

ELIZABETH 
BRADFORDWOODsS, PA. 


LANDIS KEENAN 


Hats off to Katherine Burton for giving 
us her viewpoint of modern “art,” (May). 
When I see some of this “art” in the 
religious field I can’t help but feel that 
it is highly insulting to our dear Lord, 
who gave us so much that is fine and 
beautiful. Our Blessed Mother too must 
be much displeased. . . . 
CLARENCE G. REITER 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


with a high official of the State Department. At 

the time, there was much discyssion about the 
possibility of war with Soviet Russia. We asked him 
whether there would be war. His answer was: You 
know as much about it as I do or anyone else. There 
is Only one person, he said, who can answer your 
question, and that is Stalin. The answer depends 
entirely on his decision. 

Conditions are not exactly the same today, but they 
are similar. Whether there will be another war de- 
pends on the Russians, and what the Russians do 
depends in very large measure on Khrushchev. He 
hasn’t the absolute power that Stalin had, but there 
can be no doubt that he is calling the tune in all 
that concerns Russian foreign policy. 

Sad to say, neither the man nor his foreign policy 
offer the world much reassurance. 

Khrushchev is a bundle of contradictions. Nearly 
all his life as a Soviet official was spent under Stalin. 
He had to claw his way to the top over the bodies of 
friends and foes alike. He exhibited a maniacal fero- 
city in directing the slaughter of tens of thousands of 
Ukrainians. At the same time, he could keep his 
head (literally) only by a constant, boot-licking 
show of servility to Stalin. While he may not be in- 
sane like Hitler, he is emotionally unstable. At one 
moment he is the big, generous, hail-fellow-well-met, 
back-slapping type. The next moment he is the 
street bully, bellowing threats and foul epithets, 
devoid of all temperance and reason. 

Until the middle of May, the Reds gave the world 
some hope that they would be amenable to reason. 
They talked of peaceful co-existence, commercial 
and cultural competition, and the need to com- 
promise differences. The carrot seemed to have 
taken the place of the stick in dealing with the West- 
ern powers. 

But during the past few months the tune has 
changed. Khrushchev’s foreign policy has become 
a constant series of threats and denunciations. He 
has discarded the carrot for the stick. He used the 
U-2 incident as a pretext for wrecking the summit 
conference, he has constantly vilified the United 
States and its President, his representatives have 
walked out of the disarmament conference at Geneva, 
he has shown a complete unwillingness to reach an 


[ vis in the 1940’s, this writer had a long talk 





Peace or War? 


agreement for the control of nuclear power, he has 
made the astounding threat to use Soviet rockets 
against a wholly imaginary, U.S. “aggression” in 
Cuba, he has threatened military intervention to 
defend the Congo from Western “imperialist” domi- 
nation, and he ordered his air force to shoot down 
an American plane over international waters. 

One Moscow correspondent summed up Khrush- 
chev’s new policy toward the U.S. in a few words; 
Hands off Cuba—get out of the Congo—stay out 
of Soviet skies—get out of South Korea—get out 
of Taiwan—get out of South Vietnam—get out of 
Turkey—get out of Britain and France and Italy 
and Norway and Denmark.” He could have added: 











Get out of West Berlin and West Germany and, to 
sum it all up, get out of the world. 

In spite of all the sound and fury, we don’t think 
there will be another world war. Mr. Khrushchev 
may be emotionally unstable, but he and other Rus- 


sian leaders are intelligent and know the conse- 


quences of a nuclear war. 


unlikely that it would be Soviet Russia. We have 

missiles approximately equal to Russian missiles, 
and we have the Strategic Air Command. In both 
we have the tremendous advantage of advance bases 
that surround Russia. Glance at a map that shows 
the world from a point of view looking down from 
the North Pole. Russia is encircled by bases in 
Greenland, Iceland, England, West Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, the Philippines, 
Taiwan, South Korea, Japan, the Aleutian Islands, 
and Alaska. Undoubtedly some missiles and planes 
would be knocked down, but enough would get 
through to blast every major city in Russia. 

The moral is that, if we want peace, we shall 
have to keep our military strength at a point where 
it will offset any temptation Khrushchev may have 
to start a war. 
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MODERN SAINT? Father Rupert Mayer, S.J., in 
Gestapo-file photo. A foe of Nazism, he served in con- 
centration camp for refusing to violate the secrecy of 
the confessional. He died in 1945. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites is now beginning beatification proceedings 
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Editorials in Pictures and Print 


Asians Have Hearts, Too 


A little Korean waif with the melodic name of Kim Song 
Nan receives food, clothing, and medicine each month 
through the generosity of an American family. All over 
Asia, there are many other Kims who benefit from America’s 
foreign aid—both government and private. But there are 
very few Kims who will ever be permitted to come and live 
in the United States—the orphan adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Cook of Maspeth, N. Y. (see p. 42) is a dramatic 
exception. We are willing to help Astans with a dole, but we 
don’t want more than a handful of them in America. That 
is the effect of our immigration laws. 

It is true that the McCarran-Walter Act, which codified 
our immigration and naturalization laws in 1952, opened 
U.S. doors to Asians. But such a tiny trickle was allowed 
in that it only served to point up the unjust disparity be- 
tween European and Oriental immigrants. Twenty-one 
countries of the Orient are lumped into what is called the 
Asia-Pacific triangle and given an annual immigration quota 
of 2,000—this in an area that holds more than half of 
humanity. Thus, we permit 185 Japanese and one hundred 
Chinese to enter the U.S. each year. Who can argue that 
such token quotas are not prejudicial? Proof of our prejudice 
against Asians is hardened by the fact that some European 
countries (e.g., Britain and Ireland) do not use their full 
quota each year; yet the surplus is nontransferable. 


We do not argue that migration is the only answer to the 
terrible problems of poverty and overcrowding in much 
of Asia. But it is wrong for us to dismiss out of hand the 
legitimate desires of many Asians who want to come to 
America to escape suffering and build a new life—desires 
that once blossomed in the hearts of all our ancestors. 

People without land have a right to land without people. 
While it is arguable what constitutes a full country, it is 
clear that the American government has no right to block 
arbitrarily the natural right of Asians to come to America. 
The government will obviously not let many more Asians in 
until the American people are willing to accept them. This 
is a job for religion, education, and communications leaders. 

We're only kidding ourselves if we think Asians will ac- 
cept Washington’s leadership when we so clearly consider 
them unfit to enter our communities. We're only kidding 
ourselves when we think that charity is served by parcels 
and checks when the real need is for us to share the dreams 
and accomplishments of our way of life on a brotherly 
basis. This is not an idyllic cause. It is more down-to-earth 
than the annual Congressional fight over a few million 
dollars more in the foreign aid budget. But it is a cause 
that needs some champions. 

The quota system, which allows the entry of 154,657 
aliens a year from the quota countries, is based on who 
was in America in 1920. A lot has happened to the world 
in the past forty years. For a nation that prides itself on 
being up-to-date, we’re falling pretty far behind in the art 
of human relations. 
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Banning Contraception By Law 


With the religious issue an unavoidable factor in the cur- 
rent presidential campaign, Catholics should give serious 
thought to the questions raised by Norman St. John-Stevas 
in his report on “Birth Control and Public Policy.” This 
Fund for the Republic study holds that Catholics in the 
United States and England would be wise not to support 
legislation that totally bans the use or sale of contraceptives. 

(Since public clashes in this area of morality are a par- 
ticularly difficult source of irritation in Jewish-Protestant- 
Catholic relationships, it would be a relief if the issue could 
be softened. But the problem is, can we remove such 
public irritants without at the same time violating our moral 
principles? 

There ate two fruitful ways to approach this problem. 
The first is to distinguish between sin and crime. We hold 
that the use of contraceptives is immoral. It would be sin- 
ful for anyone whose conscience is properly instructed 
about natural-law obligations in marriage. And we have 
the duty to instruct those whose consciences may be blinded 
to this evil. 

At the same time, Catholic political teaching has always 
drawn a definite distinction between sin and crime. In this 
area we have been far more consistent than many Protestant 
groups. A sin offends God. A crime, in addition, disturbs 
the public order. 

A bank teller who is planning to rob his bank commits 
a sin in advance of any formal action. But he commits a 
crime only when he acts upon his plans. Drunkenness is 
ordinarily a sin. But it becomes a crime only when it is 
public or has consequences that clearly affect the common 
good. 


In the present instance, the fact that contraception is 
contrary to natural law is not in itself an argument for 
banning it by law. It is not the function of the state to 
prevent all evil or seek all good, but only to act in matters 
that affect the general welfare. 

Accordingly, arguments about laws forbidding the sale 
or use of contraceptives should be on the political, not the 
theological, level. We can oppose gambling, without de- 
siring to make it illegal. We could even frown on the 
use of alcohol, but we certainly do not need to be prohibi- 
tionists. 

It is another matter when public policy formally en- 
dorses principles which offend the consciences of individ- 
uals. We can rightly protest against making the advocacy 
of contraception a part of our foreign-aid program. Like- 
wise we can argue against divorce laws that make a 
parody of the marriage bond. We can demand that Cath- 
olic officials be free to refuse to take part in actions that 
offend their consciences. 


Even here, we are not always obliged to press our rights 
in regard to public policy that we oppose. There is a 
second relevant moral principle that may come into play. 
It is the principle that certain evils may be tolerated, lest 
repression cause even greater evils. Slavery was once 
tolerated by the Christians. So also was supervised pros- 
titution. 

It takes much earnest and painstaking effort to work 
out suitable policy in matters of public morals. But Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike could lessen friction if such matters 
were debated mainly in terms of the public interest. Dif- 
ferences in private moral codes would then cease to be mat- 
ters of political discussion. 
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CLERICAL BAND. Seminarians at the Calasanctianum 
Institute in Rome have a forty-piece orchestra. Giving 
an hour a day to practice, stressing operatic overtures 
and symphonies, they give three performances a year 








GioUuS NEWS 


RESCUE, INC. Father Kenneth Murphy, Bos- 
ton’s “Suicide Priest,” shows pins representing 
hundreds of people his organization has pre- 
vented, by persuasion, from killing themselves 
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AFRICAN FLARE-UP. Young Congolese look curiously at United 
Nations soldier from Sweden. While UN forces try to keep order, 
Premier Lumumba (below) has asked for “American or other” troops 
to get Belgians out; the Congolese Senate rejected intervention by 
Soviet Union. Our State Department said that the “entire United i ; ‘ ; 
States effort is being channeled through the United Nations . . .” BISHOPS’ RELIEF. Bishop Padiyara, of Oota- 

camund, India, praised the American Catholic 


Bishops’ overseas relief organization for help 
given India. Of his own diocese, he said: “The 





















um people on the Nilgris Hills in India are ex- 
ing tremely poor, living from hand to mouth. The 
res supplies of food from Catholic Relief Services 
ear go a long way in relieving their sufferings” 
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| CAPTIVE AUDIENCE. Keeping alive 
i the memory of the captive nations be- 
hind Iron Curtain and wearing tradi- 
tional costumes, national groups attend 
a Mass offered by Cardinal Spellman 
to open recent “Captive Nations Week” 
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Planning and Caring for Lay Teachers 


The notion that lay teachers are “substitutes” for religious 
teachers in Catholic schools does the laymen an injustice. 
Our picture story on the life of a lay teacher (see p. 22) 
brings out the distinctive contribution that a competent 
lay teacher can make to the formation of youth. Lay teach- 
ers belong in Catholic schools in their own right, but their 
standing is clouded because expediency, not desire, opened 
the door to them. We know now that lay teachers will 
be needed in greater numbers in the years ahead and that 
by 1970 there may be more lay than religious teachers in 
the Catholic school system. 

We must understand the proper role of lay teachers if 
we are going to solve the financial problems presented by 
their presence. Moreover, the problem goes much deeper 
than paying just salaries. Because the Catholic life of this 
country is so intimately connected with a fruitful, religious 
school system, the tone of Catholic life is influenced by 
the kind of teachers we have; and if a majority of them 
will soon be lay teachers, it is time we began to seek out, 
hire and retain the best laymen available. 

Who envies hard-pressed pastors the task of trying to find 
the extra money to pay lay teachers? The problem stares 
them in the face every Sunday after the last Mass. They 
cannot get enough Sisters—who are paid about $800 a 
year—because the rate of religious vocations has not 
caught up with the postwar population growth. They need 
lay teachers—and can seldom pay them more than $3,500, 
if that. 





The relative merits of religious and lay teachers are 
not enhanced by looking merely at the costs involved. We 
need to understand, first of all, that the vastness of the 
Catholic school system in America is one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the Chur¢h anywhere in the world. 
The stronger Catholic life that exists today rests on the 
ever-widening base of Catholic education. The base was 
built over the past century by thousands upon thouands 
of religious teachers—priests, Sisters, and Brothers, who 
devoted their lives to the task. Now modern conditions 
have upset the structure of the teaching profession and 
forced a serious reappraisal of our financial resources and 
talent. 

Many educators have come to see that laymen and re- 
ligious, pooling their talents, make a stronger faculty in 
a Catholic school than either group alone. A “mixed” 
faculty has a unique opportunity to communicate to stu- 
dents the glorious idea of the Christian vocation as a whole. 
They can demonstrate how the special vocations of clergy 
and religious and the general vocation of the laity com- 
plement one another; they can show that each vocation 
has its own special consolations, trials, duties, and rights, 
and that all vocations bring those who strive to live them 
fully through Christ’s Passion to the glory of His Resurrec- 
tion. 

Perhaps, through the strange ways of Providence, the 
shortage of religious teachers will help to bring the laity 
back to a realization of their full and responsible member- 
ship in the Church. This is something for parent-teacher 
groups to think about as they resume their meetings in 
September. They could surely serve their cause more ad- 
vantageously by resisting the useless discussions they often 
engage in and plunging into the critical subject of the lay 
teacher’s role. And with a fuller understanding of why lay 
teachers are needed might come fresh and realistic plans 
for paying them adequately. That would be one way of 
telling lay teachers that we really want them and are not 
just tolerating them. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 


The UN Is the Congo’s Hope. In the barbaric events jp 
the newly independent Congo, we have seen not the Stirring 
of a giant—as we have come to think of Africa—but th 
premature birth of a nation. The Congo is no more ready 
for independence than a child to be cut loose from }j 
parents. In fact, the secession tactics of the province 
Katanga, the absence of professionally trained Congolesg 
and the inability of the new government to cope with its oy 
soldiers running amuck all suggest that the Congo 
be torn into tribal fragments. This is a matter of critical 
importance. Not only because the Communists are movin 
fast to establish themselves as the true friends of the 
Africans, not only because whoever controls the minerak 
rich Congo is in a dominant position in Africa, but becausg 
the freedom of the 14 million Congolese is at stake. 
stead of freedom from the Belgians, all the Congolese 
achieved was a transfer from colonialism to chaos. Freedon 
perishes without responsibility, and the Congolese know litt 
about responsibility because the Belgians didn’t teach them, 
The United Nations quickly mobilized troops to stop the 
disorder in the Congo. Now we look to the UN to build 
order by sending in teams of engineers, doctors, teachers, 
economists, and other trained personnel to teach the Con- 
golese how to build up their country. And we look to the 
U.S. government to support this project. It is time we 
stopped reacting to crises in Africa and formed policies. 









































































































Bringing Home the Sacraments. An interesting booklet 
has come our way which we recommend for family use. 
For some time the Cleveland chapter of Kappa Gamma Pi, 
the honor society of Catholic women graduates, has been 
giving demonstrations to show how families can observe 
the reception of Sacraments. The suggestions are now com- 
piled in a booklet Bringing Home the Sacraments ($7.50). 
The group’s address is 3227 East Fairfax Rd., Cleveland, 0. 











The Nonvoter. A lot of pressure will be put on the non 
voter to get out and vote; everything possible will be done 
to get him to the polls. A professor of political science, 
Robert Rienow, has recently wondered whether this is as 
good a thing as it’s made out to be. A recent study in 
Massachusetts showed that nonvoters are civic wallflowers, 
that they are blind to what is going on around them, and 
that they tend to demonstrate strong egocentricity and are 
almost oblivious to anything but the most self-centered 
activities. Mr. Rienow grants: “Inciting participation of 
nonvoters for political reasons—for desired goals—is con- 
structive. Awakening them to issues is the mission of 
democratic leadership. This should be applauded.” But 
he sees a danger: “A campaign to bring out the vote—just 
any kind of vote—is a dilution of whatever thoughtfulness 
others have contributed to the electoral decision with an 
unmeasured potion of the poison of indifference, irre- | 
sponsibility, and civic stupidity.” If the nonvoter chooses 
not to vote, we should consider how irresponsible his vote 
can be when we have needled him into casting it. 








Strange World. John Steinbeck recently, in the Saturday 
Review: “J am constantly amazed at the. qualities we expect 
in Negroes. No race has ever offered another such high ! 
regard. We expect Negroes to be wiser than we are, more 





tolerant than we are, braver, more dignified than we, 
more self-controlled and _ self-disciplined. We even de- 
mand more talent from them than from ourselves. .. . 
We expect them to obey rules of conduct we flout... . 

“But our greatest expectation is that they will be honest, 
honorable, and decent. This is the most profound compli- 
ment we can pay any man or group.” 
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The Teen-age Romance with Cars 
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It is an open secret that from coast to coast American high- 
school boys are ga-ga about automobiles. An eastern high- 
school principal describes the current teen-age infatuation 
with hunks of activated steel as “the great national romance.” 

“Puppy love,” he points out, “used to be a story beginning, 
‘Boy meets girl.’ Now it begins, ‘Boy gets automobile.’ ” 

Another principal, head of a large California high school, 
declares that it is “incomprehensible how so many parents can 
allow their boys to drive anywhere at any time, blithely over- 
looking the fact that every year some five thousand American 
youngsters die on the road simply because they are not yet 
ready to handle today’s high-powered cars.” 

And a priest pinpoints the problem as actually two prob- 
lems in one. 

“First,” says the priest, pastor of a large parish in an At- 
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lantic-coast community, “it is a problem in morals. What 
are you doing when you give sixteen- or seventeen-year-old 
Johnny carte blanche with the family car or with one of 
his own? You are giving him the opportunity to put him- 
self beyond the supervision of home and community. Any 
parent who places this burden of temptation on an im- 
mature lad is asking for trouble. 

“Secondly,” the priest continues, “the teen-age driving 
situation is a simple problem in physics. With more than 
seventy million automobiles pounding America’s inadequate 
highway system, how long can we permit millions of teen- 
agers to waste precious hours joy riding around the country, 
before we come smack up against the fact that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same time?” 

As for the teen-agers themselves, their remarks under- 
score the degree to which a mass of steel and chrome has 
become young America’s sweetheart. Boys at three high 
schools in three states, asked to list their favorite topics of 
conversation, came up with almost identical replies. Auto- 
mobiles and girls, in that order, led nearly every list. 

One lad said, “if you don’t have a car these days, you 
might as well quit breathing, because you sure ain’t living.” 
Still another: “When you’re moving around on your own 
two feet, you’re nothing. But when you get behind that 
wheel with four more wheels beneath you, man, then 
you're king!” 

The supervising psychologist at one of the high schools 
noted that obviously “the automobile has become the chief 
power symbol to our young people, and the freedom to 
drive, preferably at a good clip, has become their chief 
way of expressing their natural desire to be rid of adult 
authority.” At Westport, Conn., Paul Allen, veteran in- 
structor of driver training at the local high school, has put 
it: “The football player was once the big hero. Now it’s the 
kid with the fastest car and the most traffic violations.” 
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nothing; on wheels: kings 


A complex problem, so much so that we better look at 
it point by point. 

How many high-school students are driving? About six 
million, and in the course of 1960, another million. 

The driving age, of course, varies from state to state. 
Only Vermont puts it at eighteen and no nonsense. In most 
of the other states it is sixteen. In one, Arkansas, it is 
fourteen and in a few, fifteen. Some states impose certain 
restrictions on junior drivers (those under eighteen) and, 
with eighteen legislatures now considering changes in their 
motor vehicle laws, further restrictions are in the offing. 


HAT SORT of drivers are those young people? The 

girls, generally speaking, are good. Very few in- 

surance companies increase the premiums on the 

cars they drive, whereas all companies increase 

them sharply on cars driven by young males. As 
for the boys, they are young, meaning—in the words of J. 
Stewart Henry, Chief of the White Plains (N.Y.) Police 
Department—that their “reflexes tend to be excellent and 
their judgment deplorable.” 

Comprehensive figures on safety have been assembled and 
analyzed by several organizations, including the Interstate 
Highway Safety Committee, the Driving Research Laboratory 
at Iowa State College, insurance companies, and state motor 
vehicle departments. Results show fractional differences 
but, utilizing the most conservative figures, it would appear 
that junior drivers have three times as many accidents per 
miles driven and two times as many fatal accidents as the 
members of any other age group. The sixteen-year-olds, the 
youngest group in most states, have the worst record of all. 

Police department files in six east-coast cities, each file 
covering a ten-year period, yield a further item. In these 
six communities, most accidents involving drivers of eighteen 
and older resulted in property damage only. Most acci- 
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dents involving those under eighteen resulted in personal 
injuries. To labor the obvious, teen-agers not only have 
more accidents than their elders, they also have worse ones. 

Several authorities, requested to suggest reasons for this, 
stress two factors. One is that American boys like to get 
there in a hurry, an unsurprising inclination in a society 
preoccupied with missiles zooming into outer space and 
endless television dramas glorifying “the fastest gun in the 
West.” The other factor is described as “the tendency of 
too many young people to regard traffic regulations not as 
laws to be obeyed but as obstacles to be circumvented.” 

> In California a seventeen-year-old lad, after careening 
down a coastal highway at eighty-five miles per hour, con- 
fronted the arresting motorcycle patrolman with a broad 
smile and a sprightly explanation: He had just washed his 
blue convertible and figured a “quick spin” was the best 
way to dry it. 

> In Connecticut, three teen-agers in a nifty car en- 
tertained themselves one pleasant summer evening by 
coursing the country lanes, seeing how many mail boxes 
they could topple over without putting their vehicle or 
themselves out of commission. 

> In Texas, a father, given to bragging about his sixteen- 
year-old son’s “loving care” of the family vehicle, got a shock 
on discovering one morning that the engine was burned out. 
The shock was compounded when he learned that his son 
had been using the car for “drag races,” taking care to 
substitute a set of tires and to adjust the speedometer be- 
fore returning papa’s $4600 investment to home base. 

Such capers may raise a smile, but there are many that 
do not. The way Lieut. George Hoffman of the White 
Plains Police Department remembers this one, he and a 
fellow officer were traveling south on Mamaroneck Avenue, 
the city’s main artery, when they noticed a boy hop out 
of a standing black sedan to get directions from a cab driver. 

Since the hour was late—almost midnight—and the five 
occupants of the sedan very young, the officers sounded their 
siren with the idea of asking questions. Instead of waiting, 
the sixteen-year-old at the wheel of the sedan stepped on 
the gas. A chase ensued, in the course of which the sedan 
went through two red lights at seventy-five m.p.h. 

Two miles and some seconds later, the boys’ car went out 
of control, hit the mall in the center of the highway, 
“bounced like a ball” across the opposite lane, and struck a 
telephone pole. When the officers reached the site of the 
accident, the car was a heap of shredded stel and its oc- 
cupants were strewn over the roadbed. One, a thirteen-year- 
old, was dead, the other four were seriously iniured. 

When, hours later, Lieutenant Hoffman visited the hos- 
pital where the driver had been taken, he was told by the 
policeman on guard that the boy’s mother had arrived. 

“How’s she taking it?” he inquired. 

“Hopping mad,” was the answer. “Says her boy wouldn’t 
be in this condition if the police hadn’t pursued him and 
forced him to crash.” 

Lieutenant Hoffman’s comment: “My impression is that 
police traffic divisions have too much trouble with teen-age 
motorists proportionate to their numbers. For one thing, 
many parents, when the worst happens, just won’t face up 
to the fact that their youngsters could be at fault. For 
another, the youngsters have a way of viewing all law-en- 
forcement officers as natural enemies. In the incident just 
related, the boys made a dash for it because their car was 
stolen. Often they take off just for the fun of it, in the 
hope of being able to brag to their schoolmates next day 
that they out-ran the cops.” 





Free-lance journalist and author, MILTON LOMASK has written 
many books for juveniles. 


What has been said of teen-age drivers gives rise to a 
frequently voiced question. Is this bad record the work of 
only a few of them or of most of them? 

A spokesman for a national safety organization has as- 
serted that the problems rest on the shoulders of “a small 


but devastating percentage of America’s . . . teen-age auto- 
mobile drivers.” This is a comforting appraisal, but is it 
an acceptable one? 

The most convincing answer, because based on the most 
comprehensive survey of the situation to date, comes from 
Warren A. Kemper, research manager for Allstate Insurance 
Companies. According to Mr. Kemper, the notion that 
only a few teen-agers are at fault is ‘“‘a foolish, widely held. 
and most deadly misconception,” for the reason that “the 
characteristics of youth are universal.” 

“The carelessness, exuberance, and tendency to ‘show off’ 
of the teen years,” he writes, “combine with ignorance, in- 
dulgence, and disinterest—which are the parents’ contribu- 
tion—toward a situation which sees 40 per cent of the 
nation’s young drivers involved in an accident in a given 
year.” 

Enough said. Mr. Kemper’s words can be found in a 
brochure issued in May of 1960, entitled A Teenage Pattern 
and setting forth the results of a survey made for the pur- 
pose of providing trustworthy insights into another phase of 
the problem, namely, the correlation between teen-age driv- 
ing and scholastic performance. 

To prepare A Teenage Pattern, a copy of which is avail- 
able for the asking to any parent, Allstate’s researchers 
questioned 20,000 students in twenty-nine high schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. The results were 
impressive. The more lenient parents are where their 
youngsters’ use of a car is concerned, the poorer the young- 
sters’ grades. As a rule, “A” students do no driving, or 
such driving as they do is authoritatively controlled by elders. 


ISCUSSING their findings, the authors of A Teenage 
Pattern say it “would be a rare educator or parent who 
wouldn’t concede that scholastic accomplishment to- 
day represents one of the strongest ‘foot in the door’ 
beginnings in the highly competitive business world. 
Whether our youngster gets this ‘foot in the door’ depends 
to a great extent upon the car (actually the disciplining of 
its use).” Noting that many parents fall for their youngsters’ 
argument that unhampered use of a car is the key to popu- 
larity, the Allstate researchers assert that the parents’ choice 
“in this automobile question” is “very simple”—social suc- 
cess for offspring at “age sixteen or failure at twenty-one.” 

In an open letter to parents, Judson R. Branch, president 
of Allstate, observes that, according to his company’s 
study, a “car or extensive use of a car given to the sixteen- 
year-old almost always had an adverse effect on grades. 
When extensive car privileges are withheld a year—and then 
controlled—no serious problem resulted.” 

A Teenage Pattern sheds light on still another feature of 
life among the rock ’n roll set. Our society has always 
looked approvingly on the high-school lad who helps his 
family financially by working after school. In today’s af- 
fluent society, most high-school students holding down part- 
time jobs are not doing so to assist their parents but because 
they want money to buy oil and gas for their mechanical 
sweethearts. A doctor in a midwestern city reports, “I have 
no less than six high-school-boy patients who have severely 
damaged their health by working long hours after school, 
not because they needed the money but because they were 
saving up to buy cars.” 

Again a question arises: Is it possible that the real mean- 
ing of these findings is that students who fail to distinguish 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Teen-agers’ 


The Boys 


By John M. Fahey, S. J. 


@ In the past six years, I have conducted closed 
retreats for approximately 8,000 high-school 
seniors, and I would judge from conversations 
with the retreatants that the seven greatest areas 
of conflict in their lives are: the home situation, 
sex instruction, steady dating, social conformity, 
drinking, Catholic college, and cars. Perhaps the 
most significant conclusion that has forced itself 
upon me in the frank and open discussions of 
these problems with young people is that very 
often the boys themselves mirror their parents’ 
opinions. 

I do not mean to condemn parents universally. 
A good number of boys spontaneously tell me, 
“Father, my mom and dad are the greatest.” This 
response is thrilling to hear, and usually the boys 
who offer it have well-developed personalities and 
sound religious principles to guide their : daily 
actions. But they do happen to be in a minority. 
Too often I hear quite the opposite, a description 
of home life that is not easy to take: homes 
broken by divorce or torn by separation, homes 
made into a hell for children by drinking fathers 
and an ever-increasing number of drinking 
mothers, homes devoid of idealism and bereft of 
love, homes in which the teen-ager has lost all 
confidence and trust in his parents. 

I want to say a word here about the nature of 
my findings. They are based not on any statistical 
data but on an impression created by group dis- 
cussions of these problems with young people 
during their more honest moments. The greatest 
number of retreats I have conducted have been at 
Gonzaga, the Jesuit Retreat House for Youth, at 
Monroe, N.Y., the first retreat house in the U.S. 
established exclusively for youth. Since Gonzaga 
opened eight years ago, 22,000 boys, for the most 
part all high-school seniors from the metropolitan 
area of New York City, have made a strict, closed 
retreat here lasting seventy-two hours. I have also 
conducted open retreats for thousands of high- 
school and college students throughout the eastern 
half of the U.S. 


1. The Home Situation. How many 


boys complain that they never see their father! 

The father’s constant preoccupation with making 

more money inevitably divorces him from family 

life. More and more fathers are holding down 
(Continued on page 16) 
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The Girls 


By Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O. C. D. 


W We can never say too much about that breath- 
less time of life when a girl passes from adoles- 
cence into womanhood. And the reason, basically, 
is that we can never completely understand it, 
and anything we can do to illuminate it is of 
value. With one restriction, though: that we do 
not consider the teen-ager herself as a problem, 
but rather that we think of her as a person with 
problems. This, I feel, is the fundamental mistake 
we make in dealing with the teen-agers of today 
—that we equate the modern, teen-age girl with 
the word “problem,” that we think every teen- 
age girl is a problem because she is a teen-age 
girl. 


]. The Pains of Adolescence. +:- 


fundamental problem of the teen-age girl is the 
basic situation of growing up, of moving out of 
the day-dream world of childhood into the hard 
and uncompromising world of the adult. This 
is a perilous experience, and it is more difficult 
for a girl than a boy because, for her, it is a 
combined experience of emotional, mental, spirit- 
ual, and physical factors. 

Some of these difficulties—the physical and 
emotional ones, namely—must be handled through 
a frank and honest discussion with the girl’s 
mother, or a nurse, or a doctor. But the larger 
problem, the very problem of growing up, can- 
not be dismissed so easily. The teen-age girl 
complains, “Nobody really understands me.” 
And to some extent she is right, because who can 
fully understand another human being? She is 
bewildered by the gamut of emotions she is 
constantly running: one day the whole world is 
singing for her, while the next it is shrouded in 
impenetrable gloom. (And no one can become as 
depressed with life as can a teen-age girl.) At 
One moment her future looks bright and promis- 
ing, and the next she becomes so discouraged with 
the world, as she sees it, that she plans to be- 
come a missionary in a leper colony somewhere 
in the Pacific. For a while, she might be engaged 
in one of those innumerable teen-age “crushes,” 
and then suddenly she becomes convinced that 
“no one loves her.” This is the topsy-turvy, up- 
and-down, heartbreak world of the teen-age girl, 
struggling toward adulthood, stubbing her toe on 
this mysterious business of living. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Boys continued 





“Of any 
forty boys, 


only five 


or six have 


had sex 


instruction 


from 


parents’”’ 


two or three jobs to gain more material security 
when there is very often no need of it. Or, if 
such a father is occasionally home, his interest is 
absorbed by the financial or sport pages. And too 
often, if he does speak, it is to scold or criticize. 
One boy put it to me this way: “Father, I hope 
that when I get married and begin to raise a 
family I'll have enough brains to realize that be- 
ing a good father means something more than 
just making money.” Boys almost never com- 
plain of their father’s not making enough, even 
when that is a fact, provided their fathers give 
them understanding, love, and companionship. 
It is tragic how many boys mention the prob- 
lems created by their parents’ drinking and the 
unbearable situations at home that result. When 
a boy has to face this problem at home, he is 
disgraced among his friends; he can never invite 
them to his home: he is often subjected to physical 
beatings and verbal abuse; he gets tired hearing 
constant arguments between his parents and he 
develops a concern for the younger children. 


4 Sex Instruction. In any group of 


forty boys, only five or six at most will have had 
any sex instruction from their parents. A mere 
two or three admit that they received this advice 
early enough. One or none will say that it was 
adequate. High-school boys resent this failure on 
the part of their parents to fulfill this part of 
their educative role. When the parents stood at 
the altar as bride and groom they vowed that they 
would educate the children their love would 
bring into the world. To educate children in 
this matter is an essential of that vow. Sex educa- 
tion begins when the child asks his first simple 
questions, not suddenly at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen when the father decides to have a 
“heart-to-heart” talk. When a boy discovers that 
his parents did not give him a truthful or frank 
answer to his earliest questions, a little bit more of 
the trust in his parents is chipped away. This 
negative parental attitude is a betrayal of youth. 
It is evident to any priest that many of the sexual 
temptations boys experience could have been 
avoided or alleviated if they had been properly 
prepared in this matter by their parents. 

Menopause is an area of sex instruction about 
which a high-school boy almost never receives any 
information. Yet very often the mother of a seven- 
teen- or eighteen-year-old boy is facing this try- 
ing and difficult time of life. A boy needs to 
know why she deserves special consideration and 
a little more affection at this particular time. 


3. Steady Dating. Not only the girls but 


boys, too, are under social pressures to “go steady” 
in their dating. This is the age at which they 





FATHER FAHEY, an experienced retreat-master, is 
stationed at Gonzaga, the Jesuit Retreat House for 
Youth, Monroe, N.Y. 


should be dating and getting their ideals ¢. 
tablished regarding their relationship with the op. 
posite sex. We do encourage boys to date many 
different girls and consequently to build up in 
themselves the vision of the ideal, Catholic girl 
they would one day want to marry, their “Mary 
Lou” as I call her. What happens? A boy meets 
a girl, sees a bit of an ideal in her, asks her out, 
and then learns that she is going steady with some- 
one else. In many areas of the country today, 
the only girls who are not going steady are the 
ones who are not very attractive either in looks 
or personality. Steady dating is not only a po- 
tential moral problem, it is also a social problem. 

The younger the teen-age boy, the easier it is 
to make a universal statement against going steady. 
In other words, I tell boys who are less than high- 
school seniors that they should not be steady dat- 
ing; they have no right to steady date. But when 
a boy becomes a high-school senior, I try to work 
out the problem with him on an individual basis. 
To mature socially, he should be going on dates, 
but he can’t solve by himself the social problem 
of steady dating. Here is where, with sound ad- 
vice, a priest can elevate steady dating and make 
it an instrument of good, as so many priests who 
conduct retreats well know. 

If a boy and a girl are going steady and find 
that they are a constant occasion of sin for each 
other, I tell them: “This is no good, you must 
break it up.” But many high-school seniors have 
said: “Father, before I met and began to date 
this particular girl I had a problem with per- 
sonal purity. I had many temptations when I 
dated many different girls. But since I met this 
girl, these problems have somehow disappeared. I 
have never had to go to confession because of 
her, and I hope that she has never had to go to 
confession because of me. I don’t ever read 
those immoral books or magazines anymore. I 
just couldn’t do it and date her, because she is so 
good. We go to Communion every Sunday and a 
couple of times each week. Sometimes we make 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament before we go out 
on a date. Father, do I have to stop going steady 
with her?” 

Here we have steady dating being a proximate 
occasion of good. We usually answer that they 
can continue to go steady on two conditions: 
(1) if the frequency of the reception of the 
Sacrament is continued; (2) if the boy and the 
girl consult a dedicated priest who can under- 
stand and appreciate their situation, a priest with 
whom they can regularly visit and talk over any 
problem that might arise. I know from experience 
with high-school seniors that this is an area where 
they can respond to a challenge and work out any 
difficulty, when they get individual help. 


4, Social Conformity. one might aiso 


call this the problem of human respect, or the dif- 
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ficulty a boy faces in maintaining the principles 
he knows to be right in the particular group in 




















which he travels. On a retreat, we make every 
effort to reject that iniquitous and seeming ubiqui- 
tous “principle” of public morality, “everybody 
does it.” Unless a boy has been well prepared at 
home and at school, it is going to be very dif- 
ficult for him not to subscribe to something wrong 
when he knows his crowd will subscribe. Here 
again, the example of parents can set the pace for 
youth. When a son knows that his parents are 
not living up to their ideals either by drinking or 
by practicing birth control; when he knows that 
his father is involved in one shady business deal 
after another; when he knows his mother is con- 
stantly sacrificing the affectionate companionship 
she should have for his younger brothers and 
sisters to maintain a questionable social life, then 
it is very difficult to expect that boy to have the 
strength of his convictions in the difficult problem 
of human respect. 

On the other hand, you sometimes find well- 
meaning parents being overly critical of a son 
for fear that he'll step out of line, or being too 
strict with him on marginal issues such as un- 
realistic curfew, not realizing that they might be 
holding their son up to unnecessary ridicule. We 
try, however, to convince the boy that, if he 
doesn’t give in to the ways of the crowd, he will 
be ultimately the more respected. We often 
cite a typical example. Suppose that three or 
four couples are out on a date or at a party and 
someone produces a bottle. We advise the boy 
not to preach against drinking, but to stick to 
his principle of not drinking on a date by jokingly 
declaring that he is going to “tie one on” tonight 
with a second and third ginger ale. This boy 
doesn’t go along with the crowd, and ultimately 
he is respected for it. Soon enough the lad will 
realize that the crowd is fickle. 


e e 
3. Drinking. There is no doubt that, com- 


pared with past generations, high-school boys to- 
day drink more and oftener. Perhaps more money 
is available to them than it was to teen-agers of 
the past. Drinking and the escapades linked with 
it give them something to talk about, with the 
result that they acquire a certain prestige in their 
group. For some, these things are “big deal”; 
for others, they are truly an escape. 

I think that here we have another one of the 
problems of youth that stems directly from our 
modern culture—a problem in which young peo- 
ple imitate adults and especially their parents. 
Too many of their parents drink too much and 
talk about it. Here again, you can see the parents’ 
attitude reflected in the son. 

On a retreat, we'll use every persuasive argue 
ment to convince the boys that they should delay 
or stop drinking until, at least, they have com- 
pleted college. But since we are well aware that 
some of them will drink no matter what motiva- 
tion is offered not to drink, then for them we 
propose four rules that should govern their drink- 
ing. These rules are: (1) know or estimate their 





capacity and then never drink more than half of 
their capacity; (2) never mix drinking and driv- 
ing; (3) never drink on a date; (4) tell their 
parents that they do drink. 


6. Catholic College. It is shocking 


how many otherwise apparently good, Catholic 
parents want their sons to go to a “better” college, 
which, of course, means any college but a Cath- 
olic college. With dollar signs in their eyes, these 
parents suggest and demand this for their sons, 
because they will make better social contacts and 
inevitably make more profit later in the business 
world. 

Boys who are considering a nonsectarian col- 
lege very often seem to have inherited the notion 
from their parents that spiritual security must 
never get in the way of material security or ad- 
vancement. They have grown up in a home where 
social status seems to be paramount. Actually, 
the parents would be “socially embarrassed” 
if their son went to a Catholic college. These 
parents simply do not want to face the fact that 
they may be placing their sons in an amoral, 
pagan atmosphere that characterizes our non- 
sectarian institutions of learning today. 


7. Cars. Our society has reached the point 
where a high-school senior, and many who are 
not seniors, consider access to a car a must. You 
may not find this prevalent in big metropolitan 
cities like New York, which have fast transporta- 
tion systems, but in suburban and rural areas, 
every boy thinks that he has a right to a car. It 
gives him “social prominence and distinction.” 
In many instances it is the only way to get a date 
with a girl. 

No boy of sixteen or seventeen should have 
unquestioned, unlimited use of a car, nor should 
he own one. Parents should, perhaps, try to un- 
derstand why a boy occasionally needs a car and 
let him use the family car under certain rules. 
The parent should fully understand his son and 
know the strength of his moral principles, be- 
fore he allows him the use of the family car. 
This calls for maturity on the part of the son. 
He should understand that he has been given a 
privilege and must act with responsibility not only 
in taking proper care of the car but, much more 
importantly, taking care of these who will be rid- 
ing with him in that car. It is obvious that a car 
is one of the sources of temptations to boys and 
girls and hence the need for strict rules regarding 
its use, which if abused, should bar the son from 
further privileges. 

Summing up, to mature properly in today’s 
world, young people need guidance, not criticism. 
They need to be encouraged, not belittled. They 
need to have their horizons widened, not nar- 
rowed. Most of all, they desperately need in- 
spiration and example from their elders, especi- 
ally from their parents. 


“You can 
see the 
parents’ 
attitude to 
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reflected 
in their 


sons’”’ 
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“The 


adolescent 


needs 

to know 
more 
than just 
her 

cate- 


chism’’ 


Can an adult help her? Somewhat, I think. No 
one can completely eradicate the growing pains 
of youth, but the teen-age girl can be made to feel 
that people are sympathetic and do understand 
the discomfiture of being an adolescent. Specifi- 
cally, an adult can be a sympathetic listener, and 
while no definite problems might be solved, the 
teen-age girl can enjoy that catharsis we all need 
sometimes by simply talking it out. 

The adult—whether it be a parent or counselor 
or priest or nun—must be friendly, compassion- 
ate, approachable, and generous with his time. 
Note, I say friendly, and not a friend, for no 
teen-ager really expects an adult to be her friend; 
it is impossible to bridge the age-gap and distinct 
situations between an adult and a teen-ager. 


2. The Family. No two family situations 


are identical; each one has its own joys, its own 
sorrows, its own varying degrees of inter-rela- 
tionships, its own tensions. And each teen-ager 
fits into her own family in her own way. With 
some girls, there is the problem of attempting 
to wean them away from their family a little bit, 
because of too close an attachment to it and too 
great a dependence upon it. With others, there 
is the opposite problem of trying to keep them 
a little more closely associated with the family 
circle. But all teen-age girls usually have some 
problems in the area of obedience, of complying 
with the regulations and restrictions imposed by 
their parents. 

Very often both the girl herself and her parents 
share part of the blame for the difficulties caused 
by the obedience problem. They tend to view the 
adolescent girl from different positions: the teen- 
ager would like to think of herself as a grown 
person, no longer a child; the mother and father 
cannot help thinking of their daughter as still 
very young, still in need of the same kind of close 
supervision they exercised over her ten years 
previously. The truth is probably somewhere in 
the middle: the teen-ager is not an adult, nor 
is she a child, but she is a young adult (that’s the 
meaning of the word “adolescent”) and has to be 
treated as such. 


3. The Religious Situation. +. 


teen-age girl in bobby sox is no longer the very 
same person as the little child who, all shining in 
white, marched into church for her First Holy 
Communion some eight or nine years before. Many 
things have changed for her, including her outlook 
on religion. And she is sometimes quite mystified 
by this; she wonders why she doesn’t “feel” as 
religious as before, why the things she absorbed 
so completely from Sister in school no longer 
seem quite as important to her. She is, of course, 
meeting the problem of trying to make her care- 
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fully learned beliefs real and practicable in the 
adult world. 

Two things might be done to help her in this 
vitally important process. First, her religious edu- 
cation must be developed and sustained just as is 
her secular education. Too many teen-age girls 
(and adults also, for that matter) are living in 
the adult world, equipped only with the religious 
education and understanding of a nine- or ten- 
year-old girl. The adolescent needs to know more 
than just her catechism and a few pious stories 
about good angels and wicked devils waiting to 
drag the bad, little girl down to a roaring furnace. 
The teen-age girl should know about her role 
in the Church, the Sacraments in her life, her re- 
sponsibilities and privileges as a Catholic; she 
should be brought into direct contact with Christ 
and allow Him to make that stunning impact. 

Secondly, great care—and great prudence and 
tact—should be exercised to insure that the 
adolescent perseveres in her basic, religious 
duties: Mass, the Sacraments, prayer. Insistence 
on this fundamental point should be made calmly 
and quietly, for any wild and intemperate scolding 
on the issue can have the disastrous effect of 
alienating the child from religion completely. In 
this, as in so many other things, example is the 
best instructor, and the girl who observes that her 
parents are faithful to God will much more easily 
be influenced to follow suit. 


4, Sex Mentality. Teen-age girls usually 


receive more official instruction about sex mat- 
ters than do boys. It is rather infrequent to find 
a girl in her later teens who needs any instruction 
about the biology of sex, but it is not infrequent 
to find many who need instruction about the 
philosophy of sex. Anyone who is charged with 
the instruction of teen-age girls should, I feel, be 
very clear and explicit in stating what the law of 
God forbids or allows in this matter. (It is alarm- 
ing to discover what fuzzy notions some girls 
have about the moral code.) But, in addition to 
this, the girls should be given some idea of the 
place of sex in life. As a starting point, it should 
be emphasized that sex is good, and it only be- 
comes bad when it is abused and used outside of 
marriage. It is an unfortunate thing, with serious 
consequences in later life, when a girl grows 
up with the uncomfortable feeling that sex is an 
evil thing. Also, the counselor should try to make 
the girl see that sex is a part of life, and an im- 
portant part, but that it is not the whole of life, 
nor even the most important part of it. 


e 
J. Dating. There are few points about 


which teen-age girls are more hostile than the 
question of steady dating—or “going steady,” as 
they call it. They don’t want to discuss it; they 
don’t want to hear any lectures about it. And yet 
it is a problem for them—a problem that must be 
discussed. First, there is the moral question. For 
many teen-agers (and maybe for most of them?), 
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steady dating is an occasion of serious sins of im- 
purity. Any teen-age girl who is engaged in one 
of these fervid romances must be told firmly that 
her particular affair is forbidden under penalty 
of mortal sin and she must disentangle herself 
from it. This is hard advice to give, and it is not 
always graciously received. But it must be given. 
However, I do not feel that it is correct to state 
categorically that steady dating is, for all teen- 
agers and in all cases, an occasion of mortal sin; 
the facts simply do not substantiate that. Many 
teen-age girls know, from their own experience, 
that steady dating is not for them any serious 
danger to their moral life. Thus, in these cases, 
the question must be discussed in the social area. 

Is steady dating advisable for the teen-age girl 
for whom it is not an occasion of sin? I think 
we must first distinguish. “Going steady,” as we 
are speaking about it here, does not mean that 
timeless reality of a teen-age attraction or “crush,” 
with all its harmless consequences: the carrying 
of school books, the giving of Christmas presents, 
the school proms, and the birthday parties at- 
tended together. Instead, it implies something a 
little more serious and complicated: frequent and 
exclusive dating, much association throughout the 
week, long periods of being alone together, con- 
tinual demonstrations of affection—in a word, a 
sort of minor engagement. I think that such con- 
duct is highly inadvisable for the younger teen- 
ager, even if there is no danger of sin. It stunts 
the girl in the process of growing up; she is dedi- 
cating great segments of her teen-age years to 
one or another boy, instead of broadening her 
outlook, of extending her social contacts to all 
kinds of people. Then, too, there is the tragedy 
and heartbreak and pathos of breaking with one 
“steady” and going with another, and then re- 
peating this process every six months or year. 
This is a needless intrusion of sorrow and adult 
pain into the teen-age girl’s life. 

However, in the case of the older teen-age girl 
in the last few months of high school, I feel that 
steady dating might be looked on a little less 
severely. In many cases, and in many localities, 
these girls will be married in the next year or two; 
their maturity-level and particular situation can- 
not be equated with that of the younger teen-ager. 


e 
6. Vocation. Anyone interested in a teen- 


ager will, naturally, want to help her find her 
place in life. To accomplish this, we must supply 
our teen-age girls with facts, data, information— 
but not with decision, for the decision must ulti- 
mately be her own. This is particularly true in 
the case of a religious vocation. We will want to 
explain the religious life, show it in its proper 
light, and make it attractive, but any attempt to 
stampede girls into the convent or apply any 
subtle pressure must be rigorously avoided. 

The great majority of our teen-age girls, though, 
will find their vocation in the married state, and 
any assistance we can give them in thinking 
about how to choose a proper partner will be of 





tremendous value. There is one thorny question 
we might mention here: the mixed-marriage prob- 
lem. If you believe, as marriage counselors teach 
us and as the doctrine of the Church obliges us, 
that mixed marriages are inadvisable, then the 
time to communicate that belief is while a girl 
is in her teens and before she becomes attached 
to a person of a different faith. For many rea- 
sons, it is difficult to discuss this with teen-age 
girls. Some of them are products of mixed mar- 
riages; some of them know very happy mixed 
marriages; some of them know about converts 
from mixed marriages. And all of them believe 
that religion doesn’t make any difference, if you 
really love each other. You can quote the doctrine 
of the Church to them, you can cite statistics 
about unhappy mixed marriages and people who 
lose their Faith in them, but it really won’t make 
much impression on them. There is only one 
argument to which they will listen, and when 
you present it to them, they sit before you in 
shocked silence. You tell them that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for people of different faiths to 
love each other completely. But why? Simply 
because of the fact that perfect love demands a 
complete union—a union of bodies, hearts, and 
minds. And this union is impossible when two 
people are thinking so differently on such basic 
issues as the purpose of life, God’s laws, and how 
to obtain their destiny. But can’t the husband and 
wife tolerate each other’s beliefs? Certainly they 
can, but is it love when you only tolerate someone 
else? Love demands union and not toleration. 

The teen-age girl is incurably romantic, and 
when you tell her that she can’t possibly have that 
big and full romance with someone of a different 
faith—well, it makes her think. 


s e 
7. Companionship. There is nothing 


quite comparable to that helpless feeling a parent 
gets when he sees his daughter associating with 
people about whom he has some doubts. And 
a discussion between a parent and a daughter 
about this delicate matter usually proceeds no- 
where, for the teen-age girl is extremely reluctant 
to accept her parents’ advice about her com- 
panions, either male or female. 

Perhaps the best way to help a girl form a 
proper mentality about this is to give her some 
instruction about what companionship can do 
for her, without mentioning any of her specific 
companions. 

But, every so often, a parent finds himself in 
that hard-pressed situation where he learns that 
his daughter is going around with a fellow who 
is plying her with drinks on a date, or has a 
close friendship with a girl who possesses a well- 
established reputation for loose living. There is 
only one thing to be done; the parent must use 
all his authority to forbid that particular com- 
panionship. This won’t increase the parent’s 
popularity with the teen-ager, but it is one of 
those hard things that must be done to help the 
teen-ager when she can’t help herself. 
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“No one 


ever sends me 


pictu ves 


Pope John XXIII poses for world-famous sculptor Giaconio Manzu 


Tony Spina, chief photographer for the Detroit 
Free Press, recently became the first American 
camerman to take candid pictures of Pope John 
XXIII in his chambers. Spina’s work appears on 
these pages and the cover, and here is his story: 


“The Holy Father is ready.” With these five, 
nerve-tingling words, I was ushered in to see 
Angelo Guiseppe Roncalli—Pope John XXIII. 
They told me five minutes, not more than ten, for 
the pictures. It was 5 p.M. when I entered the 
Pope’s ornate study on the second floor of the 
Vatican Palace. It was 6:45 p.M. when I left. 

The Pope, a friendly, very human man, is not 
the kind of man photographers describe as the 
“take-it-and-get-out” type. It’s a wordless gesture 
he uses. It means: “Take your time.” 

The Pope was dressed in a cream-colored out- 
fit with a cream skull-cap. He was smiling. He 
looked to be about five-feet, seven-inches in 
height and about 200 pounds. 

A monsignor asked me where I wanted the 
Pope to stand. I said next to his desk, which was 
clear except for a twenty-four inch gold cross, a 
small desk lamp, and a glass antique. 

“Don’t you need light?” the Holy Father asked, 
his question directed at me. I said I had brought 
no lighting equipment and would depend on the 
existing light. The Pope said he disliked artificial 
light. He said it made picture taking much more 
pleasant not to have the strong lights glaring. 

After a few fotoscope shots, I started using a 
wide-angle camera. For the second shot, the Pope 
asked, “Would you like me to put on a red cape?” 
When I said I would, he called his personal valet, 
a young man of twenty-eight or so, to bring it. 


During the shooting, the Pope asked me: 
“Where are you from?” Detroit, I answered, 
“Where does it get its name?” I answered, from 
the French, meaning a narrow strait. I told him 
it was where the cars were made. He nodded and 
said, “Yes, I know,” indicating familiarity with 
the area. 

“Spina,” he said. “That’s an Italian name.” 

I said my father had come to America from 
Cosenza (about forty miles south of Naples). The 
Pope said he knew the city well. 

The session had gone on past the ten minutes 
I thought was allowed. I started to put my camera 
away, for I knew he had scheduled a sitting with 
a sculptor. Spreading his hands and waving them, 
he said: “Stay.” 

He summoned the sculptor, a world-famous 
Italian named Giaconio Manzu, who trudged in 
carrying a big bust of the Pope. 

The Pope sat on the throne. His valet hurried 
over and put a purple pillow beneath his feet. 
The Pope relaxed. 

Working about three feet from him, I shot 
candids and profiles. The Pope touched his chin. 
“Now, don’t take my double chin,” he said jok- 
ingly. I told him I wouldn’t—that the light coming 
in from the window wouldn't accentuate it. 

“Now, don’t take a picture showing half the 
cross,” the Pope said. He gestured at the gold- 
and-diamond cross that hung on his chest. “Either 
take the whole cross or take above it.” 

As I shot his profile, he looked at me, cupped 
his hand over his stomach and smiled broadly. I 
got the idea: Don’t get it in the picture. 

“Would you send me the pictures?” the Pope 
asked. “No one ever sends me any pictures.” 























































1LAY TEACHER: 
She’s No “Sub” 


B The personal attention Agnes Sebastian is giving a third-grade pupil 
in St. Margaret Mary School, Chicago (opposite page), illustrates a 
basic fact about American Catholic schools: individual attention that 
good education demands would be nearly impossible without the 
presence of lay teachers. In fact, huge numbers of the 4.3 million 
children in Catholic elementary schools would be deprived of Catholic 
education were it not for lay teachers. The expanding school popula- 
tion—doubled since 1945—has far outstripped vocations; each year 
brings a demand for more teachers with fewer new religious teachers 
available. There are now 74,000 Sisters and 25,000 lay teachers in the 
elementary schools. By 1970 there may very well be more lay teachers 
than religious. By force of circumstances, then, lay teachers have be- 
come an integral part of the Catholic school system. 

But it is a slap at the integrity of lay teachers—those who willingly 
seek such a career and prepare themselves for it—to consider them a 
stopgap measure. For they have a valuable contribution to make to 
the development of children; by daily contact with dedicated and com- 
petent lay teachers, children come to know that learning and teaching 
are not reserved to priests, Brothers. and Sisters. “There is much to 
be gained from a faculty composed of Sisters and lay teachers.” says 
Msgr. William E. McManus, superintendent of schools of the Chicago 
archdiocese. “Such a faculty demonstrates how the religious and the 
laity can pool their talents and energies for God, the Church, and 
school. It works beautifully. I have observed it in action.” 

One of the places where the mixed faculty works well is St. Mar- 
garet Mary School, Chicago, where Agnes Sebastian began her teaching 
career last September, after graduating from Loyola University with 
a degree in education. This story shows her life, not as a typical lay 
teacher, but as one of the more fortunate ones, for she is in an excel- 
lent educational environment. A co-operative spirit exists between the 
eleven Sisters of St. Joseph and seven lay teachers on the staff. The aver- 
age number of pupils per class is thirty-six; and pupils are grouped os 
by ability, a system that produces superior academic results among She explains Mass vestments 
ee i ery ey during regular religious lesson 





Agnes Sebastian and her class 
of thirty-eight advanced pupils 
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Still there is the matter of salary. Agnes received $350 a month 
last year (for ten months). If she had chosen to teach in the public 
schools, she could have earned $525. The public schools provide pen- 
sion and insurance programs. Agnes has no fringe benefits—except 
the satisfaction of teaching in a Catholic school where she is needed and 
respected. “Money isn’t everything,” she says, “But what of the future?” 
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Agnes Sebastian (center, rear), at 
a meeting of other primary grade 
teachers, conducted by Pat McGrady 
(left), another lay teacher. With | 
the Sisters and lay teachers each | 
respecting the other’s vocation, 
faculty frustrations are dissolved 


Sister Mary Laura Annette, prin- 
cipal, and Agnes discuss music at 
a social gathering of Sisters and 
lay teachers. “The Sisters have 
gone out of their way to extend 
hospitality and make lay teachers 
professional equals,” says Agnes 
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Agnes meets a pupil’s parents 
to discuss the child’s progress 
and character development. Con- 
ferences are held with parents 
of each child at least twice a 
year. Agnes devotes every eve- 
ning for a week to cover the class 


Preparing children for Confir- 
mation is a big job, and Agnes 
lends a hand to make sure the 
pupils are dressed properly. Lay 
teachers show, by their example, 
the special opportunities for 
service offered by the lay life 


eteng and zeal, lay teachers have become a fixture in Catholic education 
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Active in community life, Agnes does volunteer 
work at St. Vincent Orphanage, caring for babies 


At home, Agnes plans lessons. “You ean let this 
work slide for a night, but it piles up on you” 


Loyola alumnae discuss their careers at luncheon 
meeting; most of the girls here are also teachers 








B@ Agnes Sebastian’s life is busy 
and well rounded. Her time and 
interests are spread among seven 
brothers and sisters, many friends, 
and community affairs. She is in- 
tensely interested in her profession 
and says the better discipline in 
Catholic schools enables teachers 
to do a better job than in public 
schools. 

On school days, Agnes leaves 
home at 6:45 A.M. to arrive at St. 
Margaret Mary in time for 7:45 
Mass. She teaches from 8:55 until 
3 o'clock, seldom leaves the school 
before 4:15, and usually spends 


another two hours in the evening 
preparing classes. 


She maintains a close contact 
with the parents of her pupils and 
has found very few parents who 
don’t accept her because she isn’t 
anun. Her pupils, encountering a 
lay teacher for the first time, re- 
sponded quickly when they found 
out she knew who was who in the 
TV world. 

Agnes is happy she came into 
the profession at a time when lay 
teachers are recognized in their 
own right, yet is perturbed at 
the financial problems, not for 
herself but for the good of Cath- 
olic schools. “The turn-over of lay 
teachers is too high,” she says. “It 
takes special motivation to stay.” 


The teacher and her 
date, Jim Quinn, go bowling, 
then perhaps to a movie 
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TELEVISION & RADIO by John P. Shanley 














During recent seasons, television has been rewarded 
a number of times by the contributions of two gifted 
young men, Robert J. Crean, an author, and Richard 
J. Walsh, a producer-director. At times they col- 
laborate: more often they work independently. Their 
fine craftsmanship has brought them recognition 
from many quarters, including international awards. 

Like so many of the creative talents of television, 
they are young men. Crean, whose works have been 
seen on leading programs, including The Catholic 
Hour on NBC, is thirty-six. Walsh, who supervises 
The Catholic Hour and other programs for the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, is thirty-four. 

Both are convinced that television is a precious 
instrument for enlightenment and entertainment that 
has not yet approached its great potential. But they 
don’t despair. Their criticism takes the form of 
working harder for better TV. Their work will be 
seen on TV during the coming season and, on the 
basis of their records, it should be worth watching. 

Bob Crean first won national attention in August, 
1956, with his first television script, Anna Santonello, 
produced on the Kraft Television Theatre over the 
NBC network. This perceptive study of an Italian- 
American family was described by a leading TV critic 
as “poignant and sensitive.” the work of “a writer 
from whom much more certainly is going to be heard 
on TV.” 

This initial triumph brought Crean a series of 
commissions and offers. He wrote three more scripts 
for Kraft, and they were presented on the program 
within a four-week period—a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a young author. , 

But because he was an idealist, his sudden pro- 
jection into a dazzling world of success and high in- 
come was short-lived. When the agency representing 
the sponsor saw fit to make substantial changes in 
the structure of one of his plays in order to appease 
a Hollywood actress who was appearing in it, the 
playwright rebelled. At his request, his name was 
removed from the credits. When the cycle of his 
three plays had been completed on the TV screen, 
he was disillusioned with the commercial aspects of 
the medium. 

“If I feel that a play of mine is not going to be 
done properly, I can put it back in my trunk,” he 
said at the time, adding philosophically, “I have 
dozens of them.” 

This refusal to compromise was a courageous act 
in an industry where high principles are often 
smothered by beguiling, financial returns. 

His recent TV work has been limited to The Cath- 
olic Hour and it has brought him further acclaim. 
One of his scripts, Family U.S.A., won first prize 
at the International Catholic Television Festival at 
Monte Carlo in 1958. 

His series Reflections U.S.A., dealing with con- 
temporary moral and spiritual problems and ranging 
in subject matter from bigotry to the expense ac- 
count, was shown on The Catholic Hour during the 
past season. It attracted messages of approval from 
many viewers, including non-Catholics. It also 
brought commendation from rehabilitation centers, 








marriage counseling services, and other organizations. 
A Presbyterian Church in New Jersey expressed in 
terest in using some of the material from the tele 
casts. 


And Now, Broadway. In the last few months, 
Crean’s name has been attracting attention in an. 
other sector—the New York theater world. He ha 
written A Time to Laugh, a play that has won the 
approval of a team of Broadway producers and 
of Tyrone Guthrie, the celebrated Irish director 
noted for his staging of plays in London and New 
York. It is scheduled to open on Broadway in the 
fall of 1961. After Guthrie read A Time to Laugh, 
he encouraged Crean to write another play that is 
scheduled for a new repertory theater in Minneapolis 
in which the Irish director has an interest. 

When he is at work on a script, Crean gets to 
work soon after his oldest children—seven, all to- 
gether—leave for school. He writes more effectively 
during morning hours and usually stops at 4:30 p.m. 

If he is not concentrating on a script, he may be 
writing a television column that appears in the Cath- 
olic Standard, of Washington, D.C., and another 
Catholic newspaper, the Courier, of Oklahoma City. 
His appraisal of TV shows is exacting. “I love tele- 
vision,” he says. “That’s why I’m critical of it. It’s 
gone the way of Hollywood.” 

The Creans live in Larchmont, N.Y., in a rented 
house that he describes as “kind of crumbly.” They 
are close to Long Island Sound and not far from the 
home of Walter Kerr, drama critic, and his wife 
Jean, author of Please Don’t Eat the Daisies. 

“We're near enough to the Kerrs so that we can 
shoot the daisies off their terrace with an air rifle.” 
Crean says. But apparently there has been no gun- 
fire. The Creans and the Kerrs, who were con- 
temporaries in the drama department of Catholic 
University (the Creans as students, the Kerrs as 
teachers), are still friends. 

It was at Catholic University that Mrs. Crean, the 
former Catherine Simonaitis, met her husband. He 
wrote a play there in which she had the leading 
role. He went to the university after service in the 
Army Air Forces during World War II. 

Born in Indian Orchard, Mass., Crean first ap- 
peared in print as a student at Classical High School 
in Springfield, Mass. He cut class one day after 
learning that movie star Jeanette McDonald was 
Visiting town. He obtained an interview with the 
actress and submitted it to The Springfield Daily 
News. It was published under his by-line. 

He has been a staff member of the National Cath: 
olic Welfare Conference news service and has writ 
ten advertising copy for a publishing house. Fo! 
three years, he was the chief writer for Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy. 

Crean gives credit to Hayes for enabling him to 
get a start as a television writer. “There are many 
barriers to young writers trying to break into tele- 









vision,’ he says. “I got in because Peter was good 
enough to read my stuff.” 
Crean advocates greater emphasis on good writing 
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Dick Walsh, left, 
and Bob Crean make 
final script changes 
before show goes into 
production on 

“The Catholic Hour” 
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in Catholic schools and colleges: “It should be made 
clear that the aim of Catholic writing is to get a 
new image of man and not the kind of thing you 
find in The Bells of St. Mary’s. And if anyone wants 
to be a writer, he should learn that it takes real 
dedication. It’s hard work.” 

He was gratified to discover that in his work for 
The Catholic Hour there were no barriers placed 
in his way. “I have had more freedom there than 
in any other area in which I’ve worked,” he notes. 
“T can feel free to develop ideas the way I want to. 
Nothing has ever been changed by The Catholic 
Hour. It’s always a joy to do.” 


No “Blue Book” for Walsh. Crean’s | state- 


ment is seconded by Dick Walsh, who became pro- 
ducer of The Catholic Hour in 1953 and later as- 
sumed the directorship of the radio and television 
department of the National Council of Catholic Men. 
He began his career with the Young & Rubicam ‘ad- 
vertising agency, where he advanced from mes- 
senger to the production and direction of network 
radio and TV programs. 

Recalling this period, he says: “In an agency, at 
the beginning of the year, a ‘blue book’ is prepared, 
outlining policy and procedure. When I went to 
The Catholic Hour, 1 expected that there would be 
a ‘blue book’ on how the Church would use televi- 
sion. But there was none. This was a little bit 
frightening at first. And then gradually I realized 
the advantages. This was a medium new to the 
Church as well as to the country at that time. Since 
I started, I have never been told, “You can’t do that.’ ” 

Programs supervised by Walsh also include Cath- 
olic telecasts in the CBS series Look Up and Live and 
Lamp Unto My Feet, CBS Radio’s Church of 
the Air, and ABC Radio’s Christian in Action. In 
October, he will be in charge of a new series of 
twelve programs to be carried on the ABC network 
in groups of four, alternating with Jewish and 
Protestant presentations. 

This means that Walsh may be producing, in co- 
operation with the networks, as many as seventy 
half-hour telecasts during the coming year, in addi- 
tion to films for syndication and about 120 radio 
broadcasts, each a half-hour long. 

His past achievements have included several prize- 
winning telecasts besides Crean’s Family U.S.A. His 
most notable success was Rome Eternal, a superb, 
filmed report on the city, its sacred traditions, and 
its meaning to the modern world. The series won 
an enthusiastic reception from critics and the public. 
A French version, for presentation in Canada, was 
made later. A Spanish and Japanese version may 
be upcoming. 

Walsh proceeds on the principle that the Church 
“has many doors of access—that it appears as many 
things to many people.” He is aware that a potential 
convert might approach Catholicism through a priest, 
a layman, the appeal of a Gregorian chant, Christian 
art, or the liturgy. 

“The subject is inexhaustible, for the Church is 
a living organism. It isn’t something easily defined 
and put on a shelf labeled, ‘This is the Catholic 
Church.” The Church is talking to all people. First, 
to her own members, but through them to the world. 
And the message may be conveyed through an im- 
mense variety of subject matter and format including 
ballet, opera, panel discussions, interviews, or docu- 
mentaries. We’ve used all of these forms.” 

In presenting André Girard’s religious paintings 





on film, the National Council of Catholic Men Orig. 
nated a new art form which won an award at the 
International Catholic Television Festival this year 






Vision and Prudence. Some measure of th: 
effectiveness of another program in The Catholic 
Hour television series—a group of original opera 
sung by a company from Catholic University—wa, 
found in the columns of the Christian Century, , 
Protestant magazine. It expressed the opinion that. 
through such creative programing, The Catholic 
Hour had stolen a march on Protestant TV under. 
takings. 

The range of ideas for Walsh’s programs was also 
indicated in five half-hour radio broadcasts on The 
Catholic Hour entitled American Catholics—A 
Protestant-Jewish View. In these presentations, based 
on the book of the same title, leading Protestant and 
Jewish speakers were heard in their appraisal of the 
achievements and shortcomings of Catholics in this 
country. It was an unusual and provocative series. 

Walsh believes that certain subjects cannot be in- 
cluded prudently within the scope of Catholic pro- 
graming. He avoids politics and the question of a 
Catholic’s right to be President. “Whatever we did 
would be construed as partisan,” he says. “So we 
don’t try.” 

But some controversial matters can be properly 
explored, he adds. One of the Catholic programs on 
the new ABC series in November will deal with 
Catholic education and the need for understanding 
the Church’s position. 

In October, The Catholic Hour will offer four 
original plays by Catholic authors, including Crean, 
Philin Scharper, Father Dominic Rover, O.P., and 
William Jenkins. The casts probably will include non- 
Catholic players, as in the past. Some performers 
work for wages far below their regular salaries be- 
cause they like appearing in stimulating roles under 
expert guidance. 

Walsh passes on this word to students who want 
to make TV a career: visit a TV studio regularly 
and, if possible, get a part-time job in one. He de- 
tects in college students a lack of healthy aggressive- 
ness and a reluctance to ask questions. “I find that 
foreign students who come to this country are gen- 
erally more ambitious and realistic about planning 
for the future.” 

A New Yorker, Walsh was educated by the Sisters 
of Charity at St. Ignatius Loyola grammar school 
and by the Jesuits at Regis High School before go- 
ing to Fordham, where he obtained a Master of 
Fine Arts. He lives in Elmsford, near New York, 
with his wife and three sons. Mrs. Walsh, the former 
Mary Ellen Farrell, of Brooklyn, taught school after 
graduating from St. Joseph’s College for Women in 
Brooklyn, where she majored in child psychology. 

When Walsh began his duties with the National 
Council of Catholic Men, he worked in Washington. 
His broadcasting activities started to take him back 
to New York with increasing frequency and, he 
recalls, “I used to do my casting in telephone booths.” 
In 1954 he established an office in New York. 

One week end recently, he supervised the taping 
of four complete television shows. A six-day week 
is normal for him and his hours often are long. His 
present office staff consists of seven employees. Two 
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others will be added soon. And, considering the 
rate at which he has been progressing, he may be- 
fore long be commanding a platoon—or even a 
battalion—of workers. 




























Loneliness was a part 


of Christ’s pain. It will 


be a part of ours, too 


BY DAMIAN REID, C. P. 


THE 
MAK 
WITH 


NO 


ALLIES 


The most disturbing experience that a 
human being can encounter is loneli- 
ness. The best reassurance he can have 
is the knowledge that he has company. 

The classic demonstration of the dis- 
quiet which loneliness stirs in the hu- 
man psychology can be seen in the 
terror of the small child who is alone 
in the dark. No question but it is 
loneliness which causes his alarm. For 
the universal remedy is for a parent 
to take him by the hand and stay with 
him. 

Think of this fact as it would affect 
a man who has the duty of suffering— 
of suffering the full range of adversity. 
A man who not only has the duty of 
suffering to that extent but is com- 


pletely and even hungrily dedicated to 
the mission of suffering. 

Logically, we might expect him to 
endure loneliness—not only as one 
element in his ordeal but as a kind of 
thematic accompaniment to all his pain. 

Before a hand is laid on him, before 
a hostile word is spoken to him or 
a drop of his blood shed, he could 
start to feel the terror of being iso- 
lated and alone. And that distress could 
continue until he drew his last breath. 

Such a supposition would be good 
logic. But in the case of Our Lord, it 
was realized as solid history. 

The Gospel tells us that after the 
Last Supper, Jesus went with the dis- 
ciples to the Garden of Gethsemani. He 










Here began the loneliness that would be in all His anguish 














indicated a spot where they might 
sit and rest while He went further into 
the Garden to pray. With Him, He took 
Peter, James, and John. The Gospel 
says that He became very troubled. He 
told the three disciples how He felt: 
“My soul is sad even unto death. Wait 
here and watch with Me.” Going off 
a little distance from them, He fell 
on His face and prayed to His Father 
about the ordeal about to overtake Him. 


FTER A WHILE, He came back to 
the Apostles, apparently to find 
comfort and solace in their com- 
pany. But He discovered that 

while they were present in body, 
He was defrauded of the associa- 
tion He sought. They were asleep. 
And He was still psychologically alone. 
He complained to Peter of this cheat- 
ing: “Could you not, then, watch one 
hour with Me?” 

After another session of prayer, lone- 
liness drove Him back to them. But 
again they had dozed off. 

This initial element of loneliness was 
an ingredient in all the anguish that 
followed. He stood solitary with His 
sorrow. And, while He was surrounded 
by people, He was psychologically in- 
sulated from them. The rational, hu- 
man part of them—their heart, their 
dispositions, their sympathies—were 
alien. They misunderstood Him. They 
hated Him. They wanted to kill Him. 

Judas might be considered a symbol 
of all these enemies who were physically 
present but whose hearts were miles 
away. Judas was as close to Jesus as 
the act of kissing Him would require. 
But he was really as far from Jesus as 
hell was. For the Gospel tells us that 
Satan had occupied his heart. 

Even the other Apostles had aped the 
pitiable bluster of Peter, when Jesus 
had predicted that they would run away. 
Not at all, they had said. They would 
be there to the bitter end, if need be. 
But their resolution fell apart when 
the test came. When Jesus was taken 
in the Garden, they didn’t follow the 
raiding party as a dogged, little army 
of protest. They took to their legs and 
left Him alone. 

It was no new experience for Our 
Lord to feel aloof from the politicians 
who presided at His trial. They had 
hated Him from the beginning of His 
public life. They had made it impos- 
sible for Him to live in Judea. He 
knew there was no friendly justice 
awaiting Him when He walked into 
their court. He was already sentenced. 
The court would only decide the most 
plausible charge to damn Him with. 

But to see the public aligned against 
Him must have been a new experience. 
The great, loose mass of the people has 
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an instinctive discrimination and an 
innate sense of justice. Aside from the 
necessary selfishness which goes with 
the drive for self-preservation, the plain 
man is honest in his ambitions. And 
he has a sense for honesty in others. 
Which means that he has a spontaneous 
perception of integrity. 

For this reason, the public took 
to Jesus from the beginning. He rang 
true. Therefore, He possessed an au- 
thority which was lacking in other 
leaders who obviously had an ax to 
grind. 

Unfortunately, however, the plain 
man’s intuition of truth is not formal- 
ized or reflex. It cannot stand up against 
the big, slanderous lie. It dissipates into 
the puzzled protest: ““And he seemed so 
nice.” 

And so, when the big lie was told— 
that Jesus was a dangerously irreligious 
man, worse than the thug Barabbas— 
the public changed its volatile opinion 
and voted against Him. 

Thereby another facet of His loneli- 
ness was realized. He stood on the 
balcony of Pilate’s palace. Thousands 
of His propagandized ex-friends milled 
about Him. But He was a stranger, 
psychologically alone. The oddest and 





®@ He who sets bounds to his love 
does not know what it is to love. 
— Catholic Fireside 





most mysterious incident in this ordeal 
of loneliness was His sense of having 
been deserted by Heaven. Every man 
who truly follows his conscience has 
one indestructible prop for his spirit. 
He can feel that God is on his side. He 
can feel, further, that his distress is 
ultimately a providential act of God. 
God is training him for victory, for 
promotion. Adversity is a kind of 
proof that God is with him and loves 
him dearly. God chastises those that 
He loves. He says so. 

This sense of reassurance was denied 
to Jesus. So much so that He cried 
out a human complaint about it: “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” 

The reason for Jesus’ feeling of being 
forsaken by heaven is more under- 
standable than the manner in which it 
was produced. 

Human crime against God is mon- 
strous beyond human power to ap- 
praise it. If God were to dramatize its 
malice effectively, He could do so only 
by imposing on the atoning party an 
excess of torment. Since the ultimate 
loneliness is the sense of being deserted 
by God, let the Redeemer suffer this 
loneliness. 


Yes, the reason is simple enough 
But how could this be done? Hoy 
could Jesus be made to suffer? His 
humanity was always in possession of 
the blessed contact with God which the 
saints in heaven experience. How 
could this contact, which generates such 
an experience, co-exist with a sense of 
depression and pain? Imagine a saint 
in heaven suffering as Jesus suffered 
on the cross! 

Theologians have suggested that 
miracle must have made it possible, 
In fact, a miracle must have been re. 
quired to keep all His human adven. 
tures down to the emotional level of 
ours. Otherwise, He could not have 
whimpered as a little baby, much less 
suffered the ultimate desolation on the 
cross. 

So the miracle which suspended His 
blessedness must have lasted as long as 
His mortal life. 

Actually, of course, Our Lord was 
never abandoned by His Father, though 
a miracle made it seem so. And Our 
Lord never did really believe that He 
was abandoned. But it seems that from 
the start to the finish of His Passion 
that feeling of desolation was an in- 
gredient of every other pain—an abra- 
sive that honed every other pain to its 
sharpest. 

This association of other discom- 
forts with loneliness is verified in every 
man’s pain. All pain induces a sense 
of loneliness. The pain that we call 
embarrassment is precisely a sense of 
being deficient, degraded. Therefore, 
a sense of being cut off from the so- 
ciety of the adequate, the normal, the 
acceptable—a sense of ostracism. 


HE PAIN Of illness carries with it 

a feeling of being less fortunate 

than those who can laugh, and 

work, and move about as they 
please. It is a sense of being different. 
Therefore, of being alone. 
The pain that is fear is simply a sense 
of lacking allies, of lacking sufficient 
resources to win out. A sense of dere- 
liction. 
The most disturbing thing about death 

is that it is an adventure which must 
be met all by oneself. 
But this feeling of exile and exclusion 

is no more an index of reality in our 
case than it was in the case of Christ. 
He was never alone, never forsaken by 
His Father. Rather, His loneliness was 
only part of the merciful providence 
which purchased for men the right to 
live forever in the Kingdom of God. 
And all the loneliness which goes 
with our earthly trials has the same 
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merciful purpose. To reconfirm and 
augment the stake which we have in 
the Kingdom of God. 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 


The Proper Retort 


About ten years ago, I had just ended a lecture in an eastern 
city when a boy and girl, students at Catholic academies, 
came up to me as reporters for their school papers. I gave 
them an interview and asked if there was anything more they 
wanted to know. The boy said, almost explosively, “Yes, 
Mrs. Burton, I'd like to have you tell me how not to feel 
inferior when Protestants laugh at me.” 

Completely taken aback, I asked for particulars. “Well, 
they say we are narrow,” he said, and the girl added, “Yes, 
and superstitious.” I thought hard for a moment, and then 
I said to the boy, “Next time anyone says we are narrow, 
ask them which was the only one of the thirteen original 
colonies to give freedom of religion and, if they don’t 
know, tell them it was the Catholic colony of Maryland.” 
And to the girl, “Next time someone says Catholics are 
superstitious, ask them who hanged the witches at Salem— 
the Catholics or the great Cotton Mather.” 

They both smiled and I could all but see them filing the 
retorts in their minds for the next time they were heckled. 
For that was all it was. The ones who tossed such adjectives 
at them no doubt were young, too, and had heard this 
talk at home. And my young people knew very well who 
Mather was and all about Maryland. They had learned it in 
their school. But they had never been taught to use it as 
rebuttal. 

We hear a great deal about Catholic education today, 
pro and con. Speaking offhand, I am inclined to think 
it is pro on the education and con on the ability of students 
to speak out. On the whole, Catholic schools do not teach 
the latter to today’s students, any more than were their 
parents so taught. But the time is at hand when young 
people must do more than carry the Faith in their hearts. 
It is high time they were taught—even trained—to defend 
it as well as be an example by living it. There is need of 
vocal home missionaries today. 

It is, of course, easier to teach children by having them 
sit and listen, to have them in orderly files at a nine o’clock 
Mass where Sister watches to see that someone is not giving 
way to boredom by making a paper house of his religious 
cards instead of attending the words of the Mass. 

Anyone can keep young people quiet, especially if au- 
thority, long become a habit and with centuries of usage 
behind it, is there. You can pledge children to the Faith or 
to their flag, but they must understand the historic reason 
for both and must have spiritual understanding of the 
Church and of their country. 


A Time to Argue 


I think it would be a good idea to set up debates in the 
schoolroom having one side present a few Blanchard 
propositions and the others taught how to knock them down. 
Young people must be taught to be well mannered, and I 
suppose to some extent that means don’t argue. But times 
have changed, and it is the young people everywhere, 








especially in the colleges, who are staging the revolts. It is 
all very well to blame it on that ole debbil Communism, but 
there is no use helping the villain along by antagonizing the 
young, who will remain quiet as long as they are in the 
hands of those who guard their earlier days but who are 
ready to revolt when they get away and hear specious 
argument attractively presented—and can’t answer it. “To- 
day a pupil, tomorrow a member of the great world,” wrote 
Cardinat} Newman. “Today confined to the Lives of the 
Saints; tomorrow thrown upon Babel.” 


The Thoughts of Youth 


Sadly enough, these are usually our brightest, our best, 
the ones we most need for the future of Church and state 
alike. They are thinking today, and the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts. In this country we have had no 
youth riots; our government is with the people and the 
young know it. In fact, they have in some instances helped 
the government, as in their help to the Negro in his effort to 
sit down in a drug store to have a cup of coffee. Not many 
Catholic colleges have joined in this so far. We need 
more educators with the spirit of the late Mother Dam- 
mann, president of Manhattanville, who, when some of her 
alumnae objected to allowing Negroes to enter the college, 
said she thought that, if Bryn Mawr and Smith could do 
this for secular reasons, surely a Catholic college could do 
so for religious reasons. The Faith never prospered through 
timidity any more than through ignorance. 

Other faiths have not been slow in training their young 
people as I have suggested here. In the New York Herald- 
Tribune I read the following item: Reform Jewish temples 
are readying teen-agers to take to the public platform to 
speak and “create a better understanding of Judaism in 
their communities.” The statement goes on to make clear 
what these young people are to say about Jesus considered 
as Messiah: “We do not accept Jesus as the Messiah be- 
cause the historic concept of a messiah in Jewish life was 
not something supernatural or supernational but rather 
national and natural.” 

There is something sad here for these young people. 


“The Jews who came to this country in the great migrations 


came to get out of ghettos and escape pogroms. We gave 
them citizenship, the opportunity to live and prosper; they 
were guaranteed freedom under our Constitution. Now 
these young people whose grandparents we helped out of 
ghettos of the material are going into a ghetto of the spirit. 

I think it is time to organize our young Catholics. Teach 
them to answer such Jewish statements. There is plenty 
of material for answers—in the Old Testament prophets, 
in the words of Monsignor Oesterreicher, a Jewish convert 
to the Church, or the moving personal history of the bril- 
liant Zolli, once chief rabbi of Rome, or Daniel-Rops’ 
early chapter of “The Church of Apostles and Martyrs.” 
Let competent teachers begin to train our high-school boys 
and girls to speak out the faith that is in them and teach 
them the art of moral self-defense. 
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BY JOHN DINEEN 





A TWENTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD nurs- 
ing instructor, Dorothy Rivera of Stony 
Hill, N.J., will sail from San Francisco in 
mid-September on a long trip to the 
Orient. Her traveling companions will 
not be ogle-eyed tourists anticipating 
the delights of Pacific islands but a 
volunteer staff of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and technicians. Her ship will 
not be a luxury liner but a floating 
medical training center, outfitted with 
the latest medical equipment. 

The journey will likely be the strang- 
est in the history of seafaring. For the 
ship is the SS “Hope,” and it will de- 
part on a project called Hope. It will 
offer to the people of Asia the skills and 
techniques developed by the American 
medical profession. A new concept of 
American aid is behind the project—a 
new approach to the problem of in- 
ternational brotherhood and solidarity. 

“We do not ask anything in return,” 
says Miss Rivera, youngest of the 
twenty-five nurses who will be abroad. 
“This is the best way to show Asians 
what American people are really like.” 

The events which brought together a 
highly trained crew for an adventurous 
mission began with Dr. William Walsh, 
an unassuming Washington, D.C., 
physician. 

The idea of sending a fleet of hospital 
ships as floating medical centers to 
underdeveloped countries was ad- 
vanced a few years ago. Then, when 
President Eisenhower's People-to-Peo- 
ple program was started in 1956, a 
committee on Medicine and the Health 
Professions was appointed. Why not, 
Dr. Walsh speculated, persuade the 
committee to sponsor not a fleet of 
ships but one ship? 

Dr. Walsh presented his idea to a 
patient, friend, and fellow-Washington- 
ian, Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., a public 
relations man, and Eugene Zuckert, 
Washington attorney and former mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The idea took hold. From one man, 
to two, to three, and then to many, the 
number of those who came to believe 
in it increased. And the People-to-Peo- 





ple Committee on Medicine and the 
Health Professions so welcomed it that, 
in order to encourage interest in it 
among nonprofessionals, it endorsed a 
Walsh-Geuting-Zuckert proposal that a 
People-to-People Health Foundation, 
non-profit, be incorporated. 

The Foundation was formed. Na- 
tionally known business and labor lead- 
ers consented to serve on its board of 
directors. President Eisenhower offered 
it the use of the SS “Consolation,” a 
mothballed Navy hospital ship. 

Dr. Walsh was elected the Founda- 
tion’s president, Geuting vice-president, 
and Zuckert secretary-treasurer. 

The American Medical Association 
and the American Dental Association 
made contributions of money and of- 
fers of services and advice, Doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and medical technicians 
volunteered for the ship’s staff. Priests, 
ministers, rabbis volunteered as chap- 
lains; the Catholic chaplain is Father 
John Magner, S.J. Pharmaceutical com- 
panies offered to stock the pharmacy. 
A potato-grower offered to stock the 
galley with a freight-car load of po- 
tatoes. A manufacturer of waxed, card- 
board, milk cartons gave the program 
80,000 cartons, and thousands of drug- 
gists throughout the country placed the 
cartons on their counters, for customers 
to drop contributions into them. 

That wasn’t all. The American Presi- 
dent Lines offered to operate the SS 
“Consolation”—renamed the SS “Hope” 
at cost. A group of Texas oil men 
offered to supply: it with oil for a whole 
year. And the Advertising Council, a 
national, public-service organization, 
agreed to get behind Project Hope with 
one of its full-scale campaigns. 

Project Hope is now raising $3.5 
million, enough for a full year’s opera- 
tion. With the Advertising Council 
promising to continue its support, the 
mission could last for years. 

A major reason for Project Hope’s 
success is the nature of the project. 
People who study it come to believe in 
it. 





Dr. Walsh offers three reasons for 


the response of Americans: “First of 
all, Hope is a genuine People-to-People 
project. We are using a ship which be. 
longs to the Navy, yes. But the whole 
operation of the ship is being paid for 
out of private, voluntary donations. The 
project isn’t Republican, it isn’t Demo- 
cratic, it isn’t political, it isn’t bureav- 
cratic—it is private, personal, human. 

“Second, we aren’t conducting a 
mere, sheer, giveaway program. If you 
give unconditionally, people will always 
take from you, but they won’t always 
respect you. We aren’t forcing our- 
selves on any locality we're visiting. 
We won't go anywhere unless we're in- 
vited there. And the local medical 
people have to contribute as much per- 
sonel and time to the program as we 
do. 

“Third, we intend to learn as well as 
to instruct. If the local medical people 
can tell us things about certain medical 
problems, we want to know about them. 
Our attitude isn’t going to be that of 
superior to inferiors. It’s going to be 
that of fellow professionals, friends, and 
brothers in a common cause.” 

What, now, will Project Hope do 
specifically? The ship will operate in 
the waters off Southeast Asia. It will 
stay in a particular place for about four 
months. Indonesia is first. There it will 
serve not as a long-course, medical 
school but as a short-course, medical 
training center, introducing new tech- 
niques for the treatment of local illness. 

The spirit of Project Hope is a mix- 
ture of humanitarian idealism and 
Yankee common sense. Its aims, dif- 
ferent from those of diplomats and 
politicians, resemble, in a way, those 
of missionaries and those of men like 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Dr. Tom 
Dooley. Its approach, as Dr. Walsh 
puts it, is “private, personal, human” 
and, he could add, Christian. Dr. 
Walsh and Geuting are Catholics, 
Zuckert is an Episcopalian. Officially, 
their project is purely American, purely 











nondenominational. Essentially, the 
second great commandment of love 1s 
at work in it. 
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A floating medical training center is about to leave for the Orient on the strangest journey 


Humanitarian idealism and Yankee good sense are at the helm 


in the history of seafaring. 


Eugene Zuckert, an attorney, Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., brought 


Dr. William Walsh started Hope 
is Hope’s secretary public relations experience 


with an idea 





A pagan Chinese, golden dragons, and Catholic 
nuns—what could they have in common? And vet, 
it’s surprising what can happen 


Standing guard on little, teakwood stands 
at either side of the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin in the nuns chapel of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration are two tiny, porcelain dragons 
that were fired in the ovens of Chao T” se-chang in the first 
century after the fall of the Mings. They are pagan 
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things, beautiful in their poses of fero- 
cious courage, beautiful in their golden 
glaze. They were the lifelong pride of 
Li-Po Chang, who would never have 
given them away. The other Sisters and 
I don’t pray to them any more than we 
pray to the other statuary, but some- 
times when I pray to Our Lady, my eye 
falls on these brave, alien, little crea- 
tures and I add a special prayer to her 
for our friend Li-Po Chang, who did 
the best he could. 


g T’s QUIET in our chapel, quiet and 
warm, and I’m in no hurry. So I'll 
say my beads once for Sister Juliana and 
once for Sister Timothy, that they may 
do well in their missions so far away. 
And once for the soul of Sister Mar- 
garet—so pretty and young. My old 
mind wanders, but I’ve lots of time be- 
fore I go to see the ship sail. 

The trouble with Li Po was that he 
ironed all our fluted coifs flat and then 
pulled his inscrutable routine on poor. 
little Sister Margaret, who went over 
for the laundry. She came back al- 
most in tears. So I was sent. 

He had his shop on the ground 
floor on Pell Street, just down from the 
corner of Mulberry, and had been there 
since 1914 when he’d decided to stop 
working for wages and start working for 
himself. Actually he didn’t decide; his 
wife did. 

He’d been born and grew up, a 
farmer’s tall son, in a grain-growing dis- 
trict of western China, in the Szechuan 
Province, the “Kingdom of Heavenly 
Abundance.” Things had not been 
very abundant in 1906 though and, 
after the death of his father, Li Po 
packed the dragons and worked his 
way down the Yangtze on a grain 
barge. Seven months later he was in 
New York, still wearing a queue, with 
eighty cents in his pocket. and _ his 
precious parcel containing the dragons 
of Lao T’se-chang that had always be- 
longed in his family. On the strength 
of the dragons alone, he found a room 
in Doyers Street without cash in ad- 
vance and took a job in the laundry 
under the El over on Chatham Square, 
where he worked for eight years. In 
1913, he cut off his queue and married 
a pretty fellow-worker whose name 
somehow came out Susan and who very 
quietly took over the management of 
their lives. He had always been lucky; 
the dragons saw to that. But marrying 
Susan Chu was the luckiest thing Li 
Po ever did. 

I walked through the gray slush, 
that March day in 1922, around the 
crates on the curb and into the shop 
on Pell Street. Although the shop had 
been there for eight years, we had never 
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taken any laundry there. Actually we 
did all our own, for economy first of 
all, but also because the day-caps on 
our habits have that fluting that is next 
to impossible for anyone, without life- 
time practice, to iron. Li Po simplified 
it all. He ironed it flat. 

I explained about the flutings. He 
held his face blank and let me finish. 
Then he shook his head with finality 
in a way that had always worked be- 
fore. 

“No good. Iron flat. Very better.” 

The matter was closed. He thought. 
I kept my face straight too. I spoke 
then, first in the fast, Peking vernacular 
with the tight idiom and the slurring 
elisions of the river-boat people, the 
sampan men. Then, when I explained 
that we wanted the fluting, that we had 
to have the fluting, and that by Con- 
fucius we were going to have the flut- 
ing, I switched to the formal, stately, 
Mandarin dialect that the scholars used 
and the poets in the pine forests in 
the days of the Mings. I didn’t spend 
nineteen years in the missions for noth- 
ing. 


“Oho.” He said. “Oho!” 
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© The good die young—but the 
really good are young until they die. 
— Bede Jarrett, O. P. 


e No person is strong enough to 
carry a cross and a prejudice at the 
same time. 

— Quote 
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He stepped around the counter, drew 
the curtain aside, and called into the 
back for his family. Then to me he 
bowed and said, “Madame, please come 
in. I'd like you to meet my wife.” 

“About the flutings—.” I said. 

“Don’t give it another thought.” 

If Li Po was surprised that day that 
I knew his family already, he didn’t 
show it. I knew Mary, who was seven, 
her two little sisters Cecelia and Eliza- 
beth, and the little baby Ann that they 
pushed around the neighborhood in a 
baby carriave. Actually they were Sis- 
ter Mary Margaret’s discoveries. She 
used to stuff them with cookies from 
the refectory kitchen and they used to 
bring her lichee nuts. Sister Margaret 
wasn’t huntine for souls to convert. 
She just liked the little girls, being 
pretty much of a little girl herself. 

Those weren’t their names of course. 
They took the Christian names iater. 
I remember seeing them all kneeling 
in the chapel together, with little Ann 
in Sister Margaret’s arms. Or at the 
créche at Christmas time, or just sitting 





at their little, silent teas in the grim 
walled garden on a summer afternoo 

So it was Sister Margaret’s idea 
send the fluted day-caps over to Chang\ 
And of course, after we got straigh 
about the ironing, it was the childre; 
who always brought them back. Once jy 
a great while, Li Po would put on hj 
undented fedora and come himself, 4. 
ways to invite me or Sister Margare 
to tea with his family in the Pao Ay 
Tien, the Hall of Abounding Harmony, 
as he called his home in the room 
behind the shop. 

It was Sister Margaret who saw the 
dragons first, and it was the dragons 
that made all the difference. 

Li Po kept the dragons curtained 
off on a heavy, oak chest at the end 
of the family dining room. No on 
dared touch them or even go nea 
them, and only he was allowed to dus 
them once a week. He kept joss sticks in 
a blue glass between them, because they 
were his luck and his fortune. The 
children must have had good thing 
to say for Sister Margaret, because the 
curtain was open and she was the firs 
to be allowed to see and touch the 
porcelain dragos. When she saw how 
much they meant to Li, Sister Margaret, 
who spoke no Chinese, wanted to show 
that she was impressed and respected 
his feelings, so she signed the dragons 
with the cross. It was a little, easy, 
pious gesture that was a habit of hers 
with children, and Li Po knowing the 
gesture for what it was, became ver) 
quiet and serious. 

Sister had been recalled from. the 
tropics after only three years. She had 
a shattering cough and was as pale 
as a ghost but absolutely convinced 
that she was going to be sent back as 
soon as she recovered. Mrs. Chang 
and she were like sisters together and, 
although she couldn’t speak Chinese, 
Li Po treated her as one of the family. 


ITH ME, Li Po was much more 
formal. We spoke only in Man- 
darin. He was pleased that I knew the 





Yangtze, which formed a vivid and ’ 
important part of his memory. He | 
spoke of its deep valley seen from the | 
river at night, outlined against the light- | 
ning-lit sky; of the sheer cliffs and the 
wild waters hurled into turbulence by 
the screeching winds that roared through | 
the Siling gorge; of the whirlpools. ] 
With the children listening silently 
as always—they were so good; they 
listened so well, and learned so much— 
he told me the story of the legend of the 
spirit maid who watched over the river 
sailors from the twelfth peak of the Wu 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Curt Jurgens as famed scientist Werner Von Braun in “I Aim at the Stars” 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


BY JERRY COTTER 


A New Drama Season 


Labor-management problems solved, at least for the moment, the theater approaches 
the 1960-61 season with the usual degree of optimism, a familiar regard for the rules 
of publicity, and a determination that “this one has to be better than last.” 

In various stages of rehearsal, planning, and auditioning are the following: Becket, 
a translation of the Jean Anouilh play, with Laurence Olivier and Anthony Quinn 
as Henry II and the Archbishop of Canterbury; Laurette, the story of Laurette Taylor’s 
career, with Judy Holliday in the title role; the controversial political study Advise 
and Consent, with Ralph Bellamy; Henry Fonda as a well-known drama critic in 
Critic’s Choice; Lucille Ball as an oil prospector in Wildcat; Bette Davis in the 
recitative The World of Carl Sandburg; and Tallulah Bankhead in Mary Coyle 
Chase’s latest play, Midgie Purvis. 

Musically, the schedule is slim. Prospects include: Tenderloin, based on a story 
of New York’s tougher districts in the 1890’s; The Unsinkable Molly Brown, dealing 
with a hardy survivor of the “Titanic”; Julie Andrews in Camelot, a legend of King 
Arthur; and a footlight version of the memorable movie-musical Lili. 

If the outlook for the new season does not seem inordinately bright, perhaps it can 
be charged to a natural hesitation by financial backers. Last season’s disastrous 
record will take some forgetting before the investors recoup enthusiasm. 
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Movie Reviews in Brief 


I AIM AT THE STARS is a motion picture both unique 
and urgent. It is a space-age documentary built around the 
career of Dr. Werner Von Braun, the “father of modern 
rocketry.” A forthright and, at times, amazingly frank 
film, this covers the early years of the man destined to 
play a major role in the war plans of Nazi Germany and 
later in the development and launching of our own earth 
satellite, Explorer I. The treatment of the principal char- 
acter is honest, and the drama of his life has been de- 
veloped with force and considerable entertainment value 
in this serious study of the forthcoming Space Age. Curt 
Jurgens is Von Braun, and there are good performances 
from Victoria Shaw, Gia Scala, Herbert Lom, and James 
Daly as well. (Columbia) 


A silent-screen success and forerunner of today’s monster 
movies, THE LOST WORLD has been recreated in Cinema- 
Scope for the science-fiction cultists, prehistoric branch. 
A zoology professor organizes an expedition to a remote 
plateau in the Amazon jungle where dinosaurs, man-eating 
plants, volcanos, unpleasant natives, a fire monster, and 
a thirty-foot jurassic reptile keep the expedition alternately 
alert and frightened. They do succeed in saving a dinosaur 
egg for their skeptical confreres back in London. Fernando 
Lamas, Claude Rains, Michael Rennie, and the others do 
what they can, but the competition is overpowering in this 
effectively staged nightmare. (20th Century-Fox) 


If the comedy values in IT STARTED IN NAPLES 
matched the lush backgrounds, this would be a first-rate pro- 
duction. As it is, writers, directors, and cast try too hard 
to be alternately coy and risqué in detailing an unbelievable 
romance between Clark Gable and Sophia Loren. He is a 
Philadelphia lawyer settling: the estate of his brother, ‘and 
she is a café singer who is guardian of the estate’s principal 
asset, a ten-year-old son. The inevitable climax is reached 
after an enticing camera tour of Capri and some familiar, 
romantic complications. Fairly amusing, this adult comedy 
is juvenile in concept but adult in tone. (Paramount) 


Legitimate horror techniques are used in FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF USHER, a superior tingler based on the famous 
Edgar Allan Poe suspense story. The screenplay adheres 
closely to the original and the characterizations are in the 
baroque manner, with Vincent Price contributing an es- 
pecially impressive performance as the ancestor-ridden 


Prehistoric monster (top right) 

encountered by members of an expedition 

to an Amazon plateau in the modern version 

of the silent-screen success “The Lost World” 


(Center) Clark Gable with 
Marietto, a young Italian actor who 
plays the role of his nephew -in the 
comedy “It Started in Naples” 


Myrna Fahey and Mark Damon 
(right) do full justice to their roles 
in the spine-tingling film version 

of Poe's “Fall of the House of Usher” 
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aristocrat. Myrna Fahey, Mark Damon, and Harry Ellerbe 
do full justice to lesser assignments in this horror classic 
designed for the adult and adolescent weary of the cheap- 
jack chillers of recent vintage. (American-Intl). 


Hall Bartlett, producer of the memorable documentary 
Navajo, offers a lackluster war melodrama in ALL THE 
YOUNG MEN, which combines a plea for racial under- 
standing with a Korean War episode. The ingredients of 
an absorbing motion picture are present but unrealized, 
due to inept editing, mediocre performance, and a heavy- 
handed approach to the racial issue. A Negro Marine 
sergeant assumes command of an advance platoon when 
the lieutenant in charge is killed by snipers. The men re- 
sent him but carry on their assignment. In due course, 
they occupy a mountainside farmhouse where a Korean 
woman and her Eurasian daughter live. The skirmishes in- 
side, and outside, the temporary fortress prove less than 
compelling, despite excellent photography and a convinc- 
ing portrayal by Sidney Poitier. Ingemar Johansson, in his 
acting debut, makes a better impression than he did in a 
recent meeting with Floyd Patterson. This promises more 
than it delivers. (Columbia) 


PSYCHO is far from being an Alfred Hitchcock best, despite 
some genuinely chilling scenes. In fact, it leans so far 
to the sensational in projecting violence and sex that one 
wonders what has happened to the celebrated Hitchcock 
touch. Certainly yesteryear’s master of suspense would not 
have resorted to such obvious and unjustified devices to 
carry a story. The setting is an isolated motel to which 
Janet Leigh flees after stealing $40,000 from her employer. 
The innkeeper (Anthony Perkins) is an amiable, though 
odd, young man who kills two of his customers before 
the fadeout and almost succeeds in doing in two others. 
It all ends with a psychiatrist explaining that he is merely 
the victim of a psychotic twist, having been possessed by 
the spirit of his departed mother, a homicidal maniac. On 
that uplifting note, Hitchcock bids us a fond adieu. Un- 
less he offers a bit more in his next thesis, we may all be 
doing the same to him. The camera work is brilliant and 
the acting first-rate in this example of derailed genius. 
(Paramount) 


Edna Ferber’s ICE PALACE has an involved plot, eye- 
winning Alaskan backgrounds, and a troupe of capable 
performers. On the debit side, it is overlong and weak 
in delineating character, a fault stemming from the Ferber 
novel. In capsule, this is the story of two men who seek 
their fortunes in Alaska after World War I. They become 
friends, then enemies, in their struggle for success, an 
inevitable result of the conflict between idealism and op- 
portunism. Richard Burton and Robert Ryan are ap- 
propriately vigorous in these roles, while Martha Hyer, Ray 
Danton, Carolyn Jones, and Jim Backus are excellent. In 
these days of screen crudity and exaggerated effects, this 
is a refreshing deviation. (Warner Bros.) 


Sinclair Lewis set up a strawman in ELMER GANTRY and 
started a conflagration which rocked the country in 1927. 
His blistering caricature of a “Bible-belt” revivalist comes 
to the screen as a provocative, controversial exposé which 
is bound to be one of the most discussed films of the year. 
Aiming its darts at the fakers and charlatans who use re- 
ligion as a facade for thievery and sensuality, the picture 
is undoubtedly a shocker. The dialogue is frankly sugges- 
tive and occasionally sacrilegious, and in striving to prove 
a point against the unscrupulous salvationists, the script 
fails to take time out to distinguish the sincere Christians 








whose faith does not depend on the exhortations and trickery 
exposed here by the iconoclast author. On the technical 
side, this is undeniably colorful and hits several powerful 
peaks. Burt Lancaster, as the coarse, sacrilegious revivalist, 
has never contributed a more impressive performance. 
Jean Simmons is also fine as the girl who truly believes in 
her tent mission, and there are first-rate performances by 
Shirley Jones, Patti Page, Dean Jagger, Arthur Kennedy, 
and Edward Andrews. 


PORTRAIT IN BLACK is a lavishly staged murder mystery 
in which lies, illicit romance, and suspicion are projected 
against a stunning San Francisco backdrop. The plot is 
contrived and the acting often stilted, but the story holds 
attention even when it verges on the preposterous. Lana 
Turner and Anthony Quinn portray a pair whose illicit ro- 
mance leads to one murder, and then another, as they strug- 
gle to escape from their own web of intrigue. The motiva- 
tions are murky in this glossy, adult foray into Social 
Register crime. Lloyd Nolan, Ray Walston, Anna May 
Wong, Virginia Grey, John Saxon, Richard Basehart, and 
Sandra Dee help maintain an air of paperback-quality sus- 
pense. (Universal-International ) 


The Alps haven’t changed, but there is little else that the 
Carthaginian general would recognize in HANNIBAL, a 
supercolossal, super-duper spectacle filmed in Italy. Aside 
from some interesting sequences devoted to the famous 
crossing of the snowy Alps, there is little to excite even 
the most undemanding, adolescent audience. For all others, 
this quasi-historical adventure leaves too much to be de- 
sired. Victor Mature supplies bulk in the title role, which 
is about all this script demands. (Warner Bros.) 


THE TIME MACHINE is based on H. G. Wells’ flight of 
fancy into an era many centuries after a presumed atomic 
destruction of our civilization. There are two races, the 
Eloi, who live above the ground, a strangely apathetic peo- 
ple who are the virtual slaves of the Morlocks, who inhabit 
the subterranean regions. With the aid of Wells’ Time 
Traveller, the Eloi turn on their masters and the first 
flicker of a new freedom is born. For those who have 
not been surfeited with science-fiction yarning, this has its 
moments of interest. (M-G-M) 


One-half of John O’Hara’s sleazy best-seller FROM THE 
TERRACE comes to the screen with Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward in the leading roles, leaving the way 
for a probable sequel. Although the dialogue and more 
flagrantly sensual situations have been modified, the film 
rests on a flimsy moral foundation in detailing the collapse 
of a modern marriage. In underscoring an illicit affair with 
sympathy, the screenplay repeats the errors of the novel. 
There are no great acting demands on the cast, but the 
players, including Myrna Loy and Ina Balin, are competent. 
This can be classified as a sophisticated soap opera in which 
it is difficult to arouse sympathy for any of the principals. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


FREEDOMLAND, the East Coast’s 205-acre answer to 
Disneyland, is described as the world’s largest entertainment 
park. Designed in the shape of a contour map of the 
United States, it features dramatic scenes from our his- 
torical past, ranging from the Chicago Fire to a fascinating 
re-creation of the Civil War. In addition to providing 


family recreation on a grand scale, this has an advantage 
in arousing interest in the rich lore of American history. 
This approach gives it interest beyond that of an ordinary 
amusement center, and as such it is well worth a visit. 
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From a statement by the American Hierarchy. “World Refugee 


Year and Migration,” December 10, 1959 


Korean child, adopted by an American tamily, in first visit to a resta 








One night a few years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Cook, of Maspeth, N.Y., saw a TV pro- 
gram about the plight of Korean orphans. Their sympathy turned into action, and last 
year a mite of a Korean child named Kim walked into the Cook household, where 
love and a bright future awaited. Kim is one of 132 Catholic Korean orphans and 84 
Chinese brought to the U.S. through the joint efforts of Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC and the Catholic Committee for Refugees. The children entered the country 
under a Congressional act which has been extended for another year. Most of the Ko- 
reans have been “Eurasians” (i.e., having Korean mothers and American fathers.) 
“We especially wanted a Eurasian,” says Mrs. Cook, “because no country claims these 
children, and they need even more help than ordinary orphans.” Four-year-old Kim, 
who has dark eyes and winning ways, grew four-and-a-half inches and added twelve 
pounds in her first year with the Cooks. Only the first month of her new life was dif- 
ficult, with so many strange things around her. “After that, we handled her just like 
our own children,” says Mrs. Cook, who has three teen-age boys. Once skeptical rela- 
tives of the Cooks are now enthusiastic supporters of adopting Orientals. The Cooks 
spent $355 for Kim’s plane fare and the necessary visas and papers and will pay per- 
haps another $125 in legal fees when the adoption becomes final in court in September. 
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With the help of her 

new father, Kim learned 
English in a few weeks; 
she has forgotten Kore; 


Mrs. Cook holds Kim’ 
cousin, Jackie, who 
lives nearby; the two 
have become playmates 


Like children the world 
over, Kim loves to 
play with her daddy and 
know that she is loved 


Kim’s adoptive home 
provided a “dividend,” 
with three protective 
big brothers for her 
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Gaston and 
Lily Mercou have 
taken on the 


tough job 


of making 


Christ known 


to Communists 


@ Gaston Mercou is a short, wiry, thirty-year- 
old Frenchman who works in a big, ball-bearing 
factory just outside Paris. As an ajusteur or 
fitter, he earns $130 a month, which is about 
average for a skilled worker in France. He 
and his slender wife Lily have two children— 
a two-and-a-half-year-old girl Sylvie, and a 
two-month-old boy Thierry. Their home is 
a small apartment in suburban Kremlin-Bicétre. 

Up to this point, Gaston and Lily Mercou 
are not unlike many young couples living 
around them. One fact, however—the central 
One in their lives—sets the Mercous apart. They 
are Catholics, and in their community, Marx, 
not Christ, is held in honor. 

Kremlin-Bicétre is one of the thickly set- 
tled, industrial suburbs that girdle the French 
capital. This region has come to be known 
as the “Red Belt,” for the majority of its 
inhabitants are Marxist in belief or sympathy. 
They vote Communist, or at least far to the 
Left, are unquestioning partisans of Soviet 
Russia, and frequently have Communist munici- 
pal councils. Anticlericalism is deeply en- 
trenched in the Red Belt, and many regard 
the Church with suspicion if not open hostility. 

At the turn of the century, Kremlin-Bicétre 
was notorious throughout France for the se- 
verity of the anti-Church measures adopted by 
its municipal council. Priests were forbidden 
to wear the cassock in the streets. All religious 
processions were banned. Church schools were 
shut down. 

Today this is no longer the case, but the 
current of anticlericalism still runs strong. 
Nothing better illustrates the fact than the 
figures on practicing Catholics. The town has 
two parishes, Sainte-Famille and St. Curé 
d’Ars. They count less than 1.000 parishion- 
ers—only 6 per cent of the population. 

To restore Christianity in the Red Belt of 
Paris, as well as in other Marxist-influenced 
regions of the country, is the besetting prob- 
lem of the Church in France. In the past 
half-century, new orders of secular priests have 
been founded to pursue just such an apostolate. 

In recent years, there has been a slow but 
heartening increase in Catholic numbers in 
Kremlin-Bicétre. Some of the new parishioners 
are former Communists. Much of the credit 
for this trend, according to Father Bouchaud, 
the husky, young curé at Sainte-Famille, goes 
to those whom he calls his “lay missionaries” — 
the dedicated members of his parish. 

Gaston and Lily Mercou are in this coterie 
—they are what the French call chrétiens 
engagés, Christians actively engaged in de- 
fending their faith and bearing witness to it. 

This the Mercous do discreetly, without 
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fanfare. It would be unthinkable for them to 
buttonhole anyone of their acquaintance, for 
instance, and launch into a discussion of 
religion. At the same time, they show no reti- 
cence about speaking out when the Church 
comes up in a conversation. 

Often the Mercous must be prepared to run 
into a blank wall when confirmed anticlericals 
mouth the stale Marxist objections to the 
Church—“opiate of the masses,” “protector 
of the capitalist class,” etc. But then again, 
the Mercous occasionally have the keen satis- 
faction of hearing, as someone once said to 
Gaston: “You know, I get a better idea from 
you of what it’s all about than I ever got from 
a priest.” 

Gaston Mercou is quick to discount any 
personal credit for such break-throughs. “I 
obviously can’t explain things better than a 
priest,” he says. “But in this case, this was 
a man who had built up a resistance over the 
years to anything a priest might say. Red 
propaganda had made him deeply suspicious of 
the Church’s recognized spokesmen. But he 
was willing to listen to me because I was a 
worker like him.” 

Catholic workers have, in fact, proved an 
influence in France. In 1950 a small group of 
them banded together to found a lay organiza- 
tion called Action Catholique Ouvriére (Catho- 
lic Workers’ Action), or ACO for short. Today 
it counts 20,000 adherents, men and women, 
and their average age—about forty—attests to 
the vigor of the movement. 

The ACO’s aim is to promote Christian 
values in today’s industrial environment, espe- 
cially “in the world of the workers whose 
breach with the Church remains the scandal of 
our age.” Members are urged to take active 
part in all community organizations. 

ACO members are organized into close-knit 
teams on the local parish level. The Mercous 
belong to one of three teams in the Sainte- 
Famille parish, and Gaston is also member of 
another in his factory. Monthly discussion 
meetings are prepared by member-couples under 
the supervision of the parish priest. The topics 
discussed are timely, going right to the root 
of problems facing the Catholic in a Marxist 
milieu. Example: Is it morally justifiable at 
any time to vote for a Communist-backed slate 
in a union or municipal election? 

Father Bouchaud considers Gaston and Lily 
Mercou, and couples like them, the “shock 
troops of the Church.” “They are the answer 
to the needs of our time. They are missionary 
workers for the most arduous task that lies 
before the Church—making Christ known to 
their brothers.” 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 
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@ Gaston and Lily Mercou live in the same 
material conditions—and have the same fi- 
nancial anxieties—as the other workers in 
Kremlin-Bicétre. Their apartment in a housing 
development comprises a kitchen-living room 
on the ground floor and two bedrooms above. 
Off the kitchen is a cold-storage room and a 
toilet, but there is no bathroom or even hot 
water. Cooking is done on a four-burner, 
table-top, gas range. 

They have a small radio but no television 
set; few French working families can yet af- 
ford one. Even so, their apartment boasts two 
labor-saving conveniences rarely found in 
similar homes in France—a refrigerator and 
a washing machine, which the young couple 
managed to buy after long saving. For the 
apartment and a little garden plot close by, the 
Mercous pay a monthly rent of about $10 (not 
exceptionally low for a French family in their 
income bracket). 

The Mercous must live on a tight budget. 
Besides Gaston’s wage of $130 a month, they 
can also count on a family allotment of $25 
from the government. But with food prices 
relatively high in France (55 per cent of the 
Mercous’ budget), there is little chance of 
setting any money aside. 

Entertainment is an almost nonexistent item 
in their budget—$4 monthly, barely enough for 
an occasional movie, book or little treat for 
the children. Sundays are usually spent visit- 
ing with friends or relatives. Gaston, one of 
nine children, has most of his brothers and 
sisters living in Versailles not far away, and 
Lily’s parents often come out from their home 
in Paris. 

The Mercous’ one big change of the year is 
a three-week summer vacation (all French 
workers receive three weeks of paid vacation 
by law). Generally they go to a co-operative 
vacation colony in the French Alps. With 
everyone pitching in and doing the kitchen and 
cleaning chores, it costs much less than a 
hotel—$15 a week for the family. 

Most French workers, whatever their politi- 
cal allegiance, are discontent with their lot 
today. Gaston and Lily are no exception. 
They think that wage-earners receive an un- 
just share of the national income, yet pay 
the bulk of taxes. Labor’s postwar wage in- 
creases, they point out, have been largely 
eaten up by inflation. 

Housing, moreover, is desperately short for 
countless low-income families. 

The parents of most low-income families in 
France dream of their children getting more 
education than they themselves received. Pri- 
mary education, which is, of course, com- 
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pulsory and free, ends at age fourteen for a 
Ffench child. Higher education is also free 
as far as tuition is concerned, but the expense 
of books, of continuing to support a child 
beyond this point, is too often beyond the 
means of a wage-earning family. 

A case in point is the Mercous themselves. 
Both are highly intelligent and knowledgeable 
about French and world affairs. They regu- 
larly read Le Monde, a Paris daily with pres- 
tige comparable to the New York Times. And 
yet Gaston had to stop school at fourteen, 
though he would have liked to go on and ob- 
viously had the mental ability. Lily was for- 
tunate enough to get a year of secretarial 
school in after her primary education, but 
this was only thanks to a financial windfall 
when she and her parents were hired as ex- 
tras in a film. 

Mercou is, of course, a strong believer in 
the principles of organized labor. For him 
it is an essential means of democratic ex- 
pression in a modern industrial society, of 
raising the standard of living of people like 
himself. Before he moved to Kremlin-Bicétre 
with his wife a few years ago, he had a good 
job in an aircraft plant and was a member of 
the Christian Workers Confederation (CFTC), 
France’s third biggest union. 

Where he works today, however, he has a 
problem, for the CFTC is not represented, 
though there are two other unions. One is 
management-sponsored and groups about 20 
per cent of the employees. The other, which 
counts the remainder, is the powerful, Com- 
munist-dominated General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT), the county’s biggest union. 

Neither is acceptable to Mercou for different 
reasons. He considers the company-backed 
union too submissive and a contradiction in 
terms. On the other hand, he is prevented 
by his religious conscience and political con- 
victions from supporting the Red-run CGT. 
(Not all French Catholics, by any means, are 
so scrupulous on this point.) Consequently, 
for the time being, Gaston is obliged to remain 
on the sidelines, though he hopes to form a 
branch of the Christian Workers’ union in his 
factory someday. 

To remain aloof from the Communist-led 
CGT entails some risk for a worker living in 
the Red Belt of Paris. He may find himself 
discriminated against in a domain that is par- 
ticularly critical for millions of French wage- 
earning families, new and adequate housing. 
The young couple have chosen a hard road. 
But even in the callous community of Kremlin- 
Bicétre, the influence of good does not fall by 
the wayside. 
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Family outing in a nearby park 


Gaston leaves for work on “bike” 





PROBING 
THE PRESS 


BREAKING 
- BARRIERS 





Much of the significant improvement in American Catholic newspapers and y 

zines in the past decade can be traced to the quiet determination of one man, Day 
Host, director of the Institute of the Catholic Press at Marquette University, } 

waukee. The Institute investigates the problems of Catholic journalism, and jj 
leads the probing by presiding at weekend workshops, which are held twig 
year, for thirty editors and writers. Professor Host is a one-man link between 
philosophy and practices of Catholic journalism. His clinical approach and ¢y 
stant question—“what are you trying to do?”—make the journalists stop ay 
analyze their work. It isn’t enough for journalists to know technique, he says, “th 
must also provide for the needs of readers.” Host’s seminars examine how Cathgl 
journalism serves the life of the Church, how Catholic publications should condy 
themselves in controversy and avoid implicating the Church. Regular meeting 
with a theorist who understands exigencies is good for Catholic journalig 


When twenty people gather around Damon and June Nolan’s dinner table in Bali 
more, the event is likely to assume the air of a pocket-sized United Nations, for{ 
Nolans’ guests are foreign students from many lands. The Nolans are chairmen 4 
a Christian Family Movement program that offers hospitality to three hundrej 
Catholic foreign students in Baltimore. Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, Apostoli 
Delegate to the U.S., recognized the importance of such hospitality by his attendane 
one night at a dinner the Nolans gave for Filipino students. Most of the time, though 
the couple entertains students in smaller numbers. “It works out best when ya 
just set an extra place at the table and make them part of the family,” says Juy 
Nolan. “Fancy dinners don’t impress them. The main thing is the home atmosphere: 
that’s where they learn how America really lives.” The Nolans claim the seer 
in entertaining foreigners is exposing them to their eight children, “the greates 
ice-breakers in the world.” No barriers exist between the children and guess 





Four students from Ireland and the Philippines, visiting the Nolan family, are told to help themselves 
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David Host: what do readers need to know and how can they best be informed? 
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iP THE tiny Alpine village of St. Eus- 
tache, a gaggle of nuns stood on a 
rise of ground beside the _ road. 
Voluminous, black robes fluttered in 
the mountain wind but something new 
had been added to the familiar habit, 
something suggesting Mardi Gras rather 
than vespers. On each head, perched 
rakishly atop the sober coif, was a 
gaily colored, paper hat advertising 
some commercial product in garish 
lettering of red, yellow. orange, green 
“Bananas, the fruit in the yellow 
sweater,” “Drink Campano, queen of 
vermouths.” 

The sisters smiled and waved as the 
Tour de France flashed by. The grimy 
cyclists grinned back appreciatively. It 
was a happy tableau, typical of the 
daffiest spectacle in the wide world 
of sport. 

Americans know little about the Tour 
de France, though it has qualities that 
ought to appeal to a nation that has 
been known to go overboard for flag- 
pole sitting and dance marathons, 
Townsend Plans and Tom Thumb golf, 
Huey Long and Happy Chandler and 
Jack Paar. It is a three-week bike race 
of about 2.700 miles around the per- 
imeter of France, across coastal plains 
in fog and rain and cold and sweltering 
heat, over the Pyrenees and over the 
Alps, up mountains crowned with 
cloud-hung glaciers a mile and a half 
high, then a mile-a-minute down the 
other side around hairpin bends skirt- 
ing bottomless chasms, with maybe a 
hailstorm adding more zest to the game. 

It has been going on ever since 1903, 
when the managing director of 
L’Equipe, the Parisien sporting daily, 
started it as a circulation stunt. The 
winner of the maillot jaune, the yellow 
sweater worn by the rider who makes 
the best time over the twenty-one day- 
long laps, automatically qualifies as the 
greatest man in Europe. Cash prizes 
in various categories total about $130,- 
000 but the individual winner tradi- 
tionally relinquishes his share to his 
teammates because the yellow sweater 
will bring him contracts for exhibitions, 
indorsements, and appearance fees 
worth $50,000 a year for the next 
six Or seven years. 

This year an Italian rider named 
Fausto Coppi died, a Tour de France 
winner called “Campionissimo,” cham- 
pion of champions. All Europe de- 
clared a day of mourning. He left an 
estate of half a million dollars. 

Nothing interferes with the Tour de 
France except war, and it has to be a 
war where they started shooting before 
the bikes took off. If there were an in- 
vasion from Mars during the race, 
nobody would notice it until the Tour 
had finished in Paris. 
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BY RED SMITH 


Nobody has made a serious effort 
to estimate how many millions of 
French, Spanish, Italians, Belgians, and 
Swiss line the course, but it shouldn't 
be difficult. Just take the latest census 
for an area 100 kilometers wide on 
each side of the route and count every- 
body—every infant, factory worker, 
peasant grandmother, soldier, loafer, 
lawyer, priest, monk, friar, abbot, and 
mother superior. 

Away out in the mountain fastnesses 
where not even the chamois lives, the 
Tour brings thousands on thousands 
of witnesses swarming over the slopes, 
perching on boulders, hanging in trees, 
pressing so densely along the course 
that cars speeding through with the 
cyclists brush miles of bosoms. 

Mostly the kids, like the happy sis- 
ters of St. Eustache, will be wearing 
the paper hats distributed from the 
sound trucks of the “publicity caravan,” 
which travels an hour or two ahead of 
the race braying commercials. In the 
mountains are the troops of the Chas- 
seurs Alpines in khaki uniforms and 
black berets. Frequently, spectators 
wear ceremonial garb native to the 
region; in the main square of Cham- 
bery near Aix-les-Bains one stifling day 
this summer, there were four guys on 
stilts wearing long-haired coats of 
whitish fur with what looked like big 
gourds hung from their necks—the 
medieval costume of shepherds, per- 
haps. 

The presence of the clergy is notice- 
able among the crowds. The Tour de 
France seems to have a particular at- 





traction for the religious, possibly be- 
cause a bike rider hitting sixty along 
the brink of a precipice has close rap- 
port with the hereafter. Figures reflect 
the hazards; this year 120 riders started 
and about 75 got to Paris more or less 
whole. The remaining 45 dropped out, 
sometimes dropping down and out off 
a mountain. 


A the fourteenth lap, there 
was little doubt the winner would 
be Italy’s Gastone Nencini. Up to then 
he had been leading, but his margin 
over France’s Roger Riviere was a 
mere minute and a half. That day 
Riviere took what the papers described 
as “la chute fantastique.” He went off 
a mountainside, plunged through a gap 
in the wall, and got a broken back. 

Earlier in the race, a Belgian rider 
had split his head from forelock to 
crown, remounted, and ridden on until 
sickness overcame him a couple of 
days later. 

“The Belgians are the desperadoes,” 
said Henri Gault, of Paris-Presse. “Once 
I saw a Belgian fall seventy-five yards 
where they had to lower ropes to get 
him back on the road. He was com- 
pletely scalped. The doctor bandaged 
him and he finished the whole race.” 

Caesar would have agreed with 
M’sieu Gault. All Gaul, he noted, was 
divided into three parts, and of these the 
Belgi were the most fortissimo, or some- 
thing. We were to see this demonstrated. 

The day after Riviere’s spill, we saw 
a Belgian named Proost crash in 2 
ditch, get back, and ride several miles 
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then wobble over to a stone wall and 
give up, weeping bitterly. He cried 
because he couldn’t finish, not because 
his hip was broken, which it was. 

On the Fourteenth of July, Bastille 
Day, we pushed through screeching, 
holiday crowds on a remote mountain 
top. Where the ascent slowed the riders, 
fans ran alongside their favorites 
screaming encouragement, proffering 
fruit, dousing the sweating, straining, 
velocipedists with water or beer. Now 
and then, somebody would give a rider 
a helpful shove uphill. 

This is forbidden, though the French 
say scornfully that the rule doesn’t 
apply in Italy, where partisan en- 
thusiasm is such that an Italian rider 
frequently gets over the tallest Alps 
without pedaling at all. 

In France, they have a way of dis- 
couraging illegal assistance. Accom- 
panying each team is an official car 
carrying spare bike parts, a driver and 
three others—the team coach, the me- 
chanic, and an inspector to enforce the 
rules. Where crowd feeling is running 
high, the inspector stands up holding 
a bike tire, knotted and _ uninflated, 
which he swings like a knout. A clout 
across the ears with this rubber hose 
;makes law-abiding sportsmen of the 
most passionate partisans. 

; Well, we crossed the summit on 
Bastille Day and started down. In 1903, 
when there were no autos built to scale 
the Alps and no roads fit for cars, the 
cyclists went by themselves and the 








press traveled ahead by train to the 
next overnight stop. Describing a race 


Nothing interferes with the Tour de France except war—if it starts before the race 


which nobody actually saw demanded 
imaginative gifts, and chances are the 
epic prose written in that era con- 
tributed largely to the phenomenal 
popularity of the carnival. (It is a 
carnival in the true sense; there is a 
gala in every town and village where 
the riders sleep, with the biggest figures 
in the European entertainment world 
giving a free show each evening.) 


gees a squadron of motorcycle 
police sets off to clear the road, 
followed by the racers, the officials in 
cars, then a wild clutter of team cars 
and press cars, television and radio 
trucks, motorcyclists who interview the 
riders as they go, photographers and 
ambulances. 

The French are casual about marking 
their mountain roads. There may or 
may not be a white stake at the lip of 
a 1,000-foot drop on the outer curve 
of a hairpin bend. The bikes take these 
turns at sixty miles an hour; the cars 
have to keep up. Pierre Perreve, who 
piloted this terrified passenger part of 
the way, is a Paris taxi driver who for 
five years has spent his vacation tooling 
over mountains in choking dust with 
eternity at his elbow. On Bastille Day, 
my driver was Louis Pochavvin, an 
apprentice Juan Fangio. 

We were careening down an Alp, 
when cars just ahead of us screeched 
to a stop. A rider, another of those 
unmitigated Belgians, had gone hurtling 
over the edge, splitting his head and 
carving up both arms. The doctor was 
dressing his wounds and he was sobbing, 
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“Let me go!” Bandaged, he remounted 
and tore on in pursuit of the pack. 

Now, with the road ahead clear be- 
cause of the traffic jam behind, we 
rushed down faster than ever. Perhaps 
half a mile below the first accident, we 
skidded to a stop again where a man 
was crawling back up to the road, blood 
streaming down his face. He was a 
motorcyclist who had missed a sharp 
turn. A photographer astride behind him 
had fallen clear at the road’s edge as the 
motorbike hurtled off into space. Not 
far below the cliff’s rim was a single 
scrub tree which had broken the motor- 
cyclist’s plunge and punched a hole in 
his head. 

As we sped on, the doctor’s open 
convertible roared past. We were just 
behind when it went through a turn 
and bore straight for the precipice, 
tires leaving great black scars on the 
pavement. Just as the front wheels 
reached the brink, the brakes held. 

In the valley, the Belgian cyclist was 
overtaken. He seemed to be wearing 
elbow-length gloves. It was dried blood, 
blackening with dust. Along the road- 
side, smiles of welcome turned ghastly 
as he passed. 

“It is nothing,” he said through a red 
mask. 

The Tour lost one follower that night. 
Currently operating in France as leader 
of a religious sect is a messiah who 
had prophesied that the world would 
end on the Fourteenth of July—but not 
until the Tour had finished that day’s 
lap. In one infidel’s book, he was just 
about right. 
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HE 
QUEEN’S 
GALLANT 
DEPUTY 


BY ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


went to a big party recently given for 
smen and almost everyone else in 
(Ottawa who earns his bread by selling 
prds. People stood nursing cocktails 
at any other reception. The drinks 
nd hors d’oeuvres were familiar but the 
optocol of the affair was unique. At 
host receptions you chat with your host 
nd hostess if you want to. But at this 
one, given at Rideau Hall by Governor 
eneral George Philias Vanier and his 
ndsome wife, you spoke to them only 
they sent for you. That is, after the 
rst fleeting handshake in the reception 
me on the way in. 
| Why the formality? 

Because seventy-two-year-old George 
Vanier is the Crown in Canada. The 
gallant ex-diplomat, his face drawn with 
the pain of a right leg cut off during 
World War I, stands in Canada for the 
tadiant, thirty-four-year-old Queen of 

ngland and Canada. 

To many Americans, the Canadian 
way of doing things must be a tangle of 
contradictions. Is it any wonder that a 
Midwesterner a few years back sug- 
gested Britain sell Canada to the United 
States? He, like thousands of others 
outside this country, was still under the 
impression that Canada pays taxes to 
Britain. 

Maybe the misinformed have some 
excuse. For haven’t we a governor 
general, living in style on an 80-acre 
lawned estate, holding court in the 
capital, moving by special railcar from 
Place to place with the taxpayer paying 
the $300,000 annual bill? 

Until 1952 the governor general was 
a British duke, general, or lord. Some- 
times he’d never been to Canada before. 
"Nonetheless, he signed all Parliament’s 
bills, appointed judges and others, and 
Was commander-in-chief of the forces. 

To add to the puzzlement, the gov- 


anada’s Governor General Vanier in 


ernor general of Canada is picked by 
the prime minister. He could be re- 
moved by the prime minister in as 
short a time as it takes to exchange 
cables with Buckingham Palace. 

It is possible that until Queen Eliza- 
beth met General George Vanier on the 
Plains of Abraham in Quebec City in 
July, 1959, she hardly knew who he was. 
He met her there as colonel-in-chief of 
the 22nd Regiment, the Van Doos, 
flower of French-Canadian valor. Two 
months later, the Queen agreed to Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker’s suggestion 
that George Vanier become Canada’s 
governor general. 

He replaced Vincent Massey, first 
Canadian to hold the post. Vanier him- 
self is the first French-Canadian to 
represent his Queen at Rideau Hall and 
the first Catholic—surely the only 
daily communicant with one son a 
Trappist monk and another studying to 
be a Dominican ever to represent a 
Protestant sovereign. 

Like almost everything else in the 
Commonwealth, the Canadian system of 
governors general is a practical solution 
to a practical problem. Canada stopped 
being a colony in 1867. For several 
decades afterward, London may not 
have had the last word in Canada, but 
what London said still carried a lot of 
weight. In those days there seemed 
nothing irksome about having a Briton 
as governor general. Although no 
colony, Canada was still touching her 
forelock to Britain. 

In theory, when Whitehall no longer 
had any power at all in Canada and 
when British advice was no _ longer 
asked, the time might have seemed ripe 
to abolish the office of governor general. 
It was precisely then, however, that 
Canadians needed the Queen’s repre- 
sentative more than ever. 

For two reasons. Canada has freely 
chosen to remain within the Common- 
wealth as a kingdom. Elizabeth is Queen 
of Canada. 

We could quit anytime, but we won't. 
Why? Partly because of the history that 
has seeped into our fibers until we can 
hardly distinguish between sentimental 
attachment and political need. But 
mainly because if we did not have a 
Throne and a governor general to 
represent it, we’d have to invent them or 
something like a presidency to take their 
place. 

The person with the real power in 
Canada is the prime minister or head 


the full regalia of his office xarsu proto 


of the government. So that our rights 
shall never be completely at a_politi- 
cian’s mercy, we prefer that the head of 
government be not head of state as well. 
The governor general is head of state. 
He takes all the tiresome protocol 
chores off the prime minister. The latter 
runs the country, while the governor 
general sets the royal seal on whatever 
the government does. 

The throne in Canada is actually a 
reserve power to intervene when our 
liberties are in danger. Because the 
governor general’s signature is needed 
for bills and because he’s commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces, he acts as a 
constitutional brake. The prime min- 
ister could never legally seize complete 
power under the present system. 

Americans may be loyal to their 
president on two counts: because he is 
head of state and political leader. Under 
a Republican leader this might possibly 
be hard for a Democrat. Under our 
“dual” system, Canadians are loyal to 
the Throne in the person of the gov- 
ernor general, although many of them 
don’t give a rap for the prime minister. 
In fact, thousands of them, of wecessity, 
are working like beavers to get him out 
of office. 

Thus the governor general is a con- 
venient Throne-figure, lifting national 
loyalty above the passion and vulgarity 
of politics. 

But he can only be such a unifying 
symbol if the prime minister picks the 
right man. The cynics said that when 
Diefenbaker chose George Vanier he 
was pandering to Catholics and French- 
Canadians—with an eye on the next 
election. But it’s becoming clearer that 
Diefenbaker chose the best man avail- 
able for a tiresome and burdensome job. 

Ever since former ambassador to 
France George Vanier left the diplo- 
matic limelight in 1953, he’s been 
anxious to return to public life. If ever 
there was a Canadian cut and tailored 
to represent a twentieth century Queen 
who reigns but never rules, that man is 
George Vanier. 

He was born on St. George’s Day, 
1888, to Philias and Margaret Vanier 
in a comfortable Victorian home in 
Montreal. Philias was an affluent busi- 
nessman whose Norman forbears sailed 
to Canada three-hundred years ago. 
Margaret was of Irish descent. In 
1911 George graduated in law at Laval 
University, Quebec City. 

Vanier tasted danger more than most 
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soldiers in the carnage of World War I. 
Having helped to found the 22nd Regi- 


ment as French-Canada’s contingent 
against the Kaiser, he led them through 
the thick of Vimy, Hill 70, Lens, Pas- 
schendle, Arras, and Amines. 

Already wounded and decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Military Cross, Vanier led them to their 
greatest heights at Chérisy, in August, 
1918. All twenty-two officers were killed 
or wounded and only forty of the 680 
enlisted men came back. Vanier left 
most of his right leg in the mud. 

After the war, he found law bored 
him. He talked his way back into the 
Army, on the plea that they might have 
use for brains even if the legs carrying 
them were unsound. In 1921 he mar- 
ried Pauline Archer, tall, attractive 
daughter of a Quebec Superior Court 
Judge. Like the Vaniers, the Archers 
were descendants of old, illustrious 
families of French Canada, serious folk 
used to the finer things of life. 

Five children were born to the 
Vaniers. Thérése, thirty-six, is a pedia- 
trician on the staff of London’s re- 
nowned Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Children; George, thirty-three, is a 
Trappist at Oka near Montreal; Bernard, 
thirty-two, is a painter in France; Jean, 
thirty-one, is studying at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris, to be a Dominican; 
Michel is an eighteen-year-old philoso- 
phy student at Laval University. 

For Vanier things have to be just so. 
He once revised the draft of a speech 
twenty-four times. A former aide told 
me, “He’s not an old woman. He lets 
you know things are not quite right, in 
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a kindly way. He worries a lot about 
ceremonies and speeches, but when the 
day comes everything is word-perfect.” 

His care paid off. As soldier turned 
diplomat, Vanier received a big promo- 
tion in 1939 when he was sent to France 
as Canadian minister, i.e. head of lega- 
tion. When war broke out, the Vaniers 
snatched their children from Paris just 
ahead of the Panzers and reached 
Arcachon near Bordeaux in time to 
board a small sardine fishing boat. 

Back in Canada, he was picked for a 
job combining both the military and 
diplomatic arts. He put on a forceful 
speaking campaign to gear French 
Canada more closely to the war effort. 
General Jean Victor Allard, vice-chief 
of Canada’s general staff, described the 
Vanier mission to me thus: “We needed 
people who could make French Canada 
understand that the war was one of 
philosophies and not for imperialism. 
Vanier was just the man.” 

In 1943, Ottawa gave him a tougher 
task. He went to London as Canadian 
minister to the exiled governments of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Po- 
land, Holland, Norway, and Yugoslavia 
and Canadian representative to the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion. He became Canada’s voice and 
ear in the difficult world of General 
Charles de Gaulle and soon moved with 
the French leader to Algiers. 

An aide who worked closely with 
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Seated on the throne 
in Parliament at his 
installation, Governor Gener 
Vanier is flanked by his 
wife, the cabinet, left 
foreground, and members of 
the Supreme Court, 
first row at the right 
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both men during this time descri 


to save France, could be aloofly vai 
Vanier was a simple man. 

In early July, 1944, Vanier flew tus out | 
Italy to lead the Van Doos at the onlf True 
mass audience given an embattled uni\with tl 
by Pope Pius XII. Afterward, from #them t 
jeep in St. Peter’s Square, George toll} precede 
the men, “Now that the Holy Father ha} of a cc 
blessed you, nothing will stop you.” |way, | 

Within twelve days of the liberatiol§colums 
of Paris, Vanier flew in as Canadiajthey c 
ambassador to France. For the nen{Neithe 
eight years he was dean of the diplof{nor th 
matic corps in Paris. left its 

The French loved the Vaniers whi The 
swiftly busied themselves helping Francejof Eg 
The Vaniers became close friends ofit, as ; 
the Papal Nuncio, Angelo Cardindj media 
Roncalli, now Pope John XXIII. oppos 

The telephone call from John Die-¢were 
fenbaker that shattered Vanier’s fejout, 1 
tirement was a welcome one. Hej back 
was bored with his few director) them 
ships. But he knew that being governoll Pr: 
general is a heavy task. His predecessot,} the w 
Vincent Massey, wrote and delivered) into 
570 speeches during his seven-and-tj}to {i 
half years in office and traveled 100,000} “pick 
miles to almost every part of Canada. § of hi 

While Madame Vanier goes over eachf at th 
day’s arrangements with the comptrolle} The 
of the household, her husband attack in tt 
piles of letters and documents in § migt 
oak-paneled oval study lined with book§ then 
and photographs. In the late mornin{§to t 

(Continued on page 71) 
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HILE Moses was pasturing his 
flock on Mount Horeb in the 
Sinai desert, Yahweh appeared 
to him, saying: “I have wit- 
nessed the affliction of my people in 
Egypt and have heard their cry... . 
Therefore I have come down to rescue 
them from the hands of the Egyptians 
and lead them out of that land into a 
good and spacious land. . . . Come now, 
| will send you to Pharao to lead my 
people, the Israelites, out of Egypt.” 
But Moses was not a brave man and said 
to God, “Who am I that I should go to 
Pharao and lead the Israelites out of 
"JEgypt?” And God answered, “I will be 
with you.” That the Presence would 
be their guide would be so unmistakable 
infthat future generations would say, 
“With a strong hand the Lord brought 
us out of Egypt, that place of slavery.” 
True to His promise, Yahweh was 
iljwith them, went before them guiding 
them through the desert: “The Lord 
¢ told} preceded them, in the daytime by means 
ier ha} of a column of cloud to show them the 
u. way, and at night by means of a 
Tatiog column of fire to give them light. Thus 
ladialj they could travel both day and night. 
» nent Neither the column of cloud by day 
diplofnor the column of fire by night ever 
left its place in front of the people.” 
; whi} The Presence did not lead them out 
rancefof Egypt by a direct route, nor did 
ds Of it, as it might have done, lead them im- 
rdinj mediately out of danger. Quite the 
. opposite. At one point, when they 
| Diefwere either out of Egypt or nearly 
's TeJout, the Presence directed their steps 
. Helback into Egypt. Yahweh was leading 
ecto} them into temptation. 
ero}, ~Probably the Egyptian officials along 
€sso,} the way saw the Israelites heading back 
vereds into Egyptian territory and sent word 
ind--}to0 the Pharao, who dispatched his 
0,000) “picked men,” the best and speediest 
ida. fof his forces, to overtake the Israelites 
‘each at their encampment by the Red Sea. 
roller The dust of the Pharao’s chariots rose 
tacks} in the sky and warned them that the 
n a} might of Egypt was descending upon 
dooks them. “In great fright they cried out 
rnin to the Lord. And they complained 























































































SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


BY KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


to Moses, ‘Why did you do this to us?. 

. Far better for us to be the slaves 
of the Egyptians than to die in the 
desert.’ But Moses answered the peo- 
ple, ‘Fear not! Stand your ground, and 
you will see the victory the Lord will 
win for you today. . . . The Lord him- 
self will fight for you; you have only 
to keep still.’ ” 

Then Yahweh fought for Israel, not 
with a sword, but with His Presence in 
the cloud and fire: “The column of 
cloud, leaving its place in front, took 
up its place behind them, so that it came 
between the camp of the Egyptians and 
that of Israel.” The Presence (“I will 
be with you”) in the cloud and fire 
had been the guide of the Israelites. The 
Presence now becomes their shield. 
The Presence left its place in front of 
Israel and took its place behind, so that 
it stood between the Israelites and the 
Egyptians. 

“But the cloud now became dark, 
and thus the night passed without the 
rival camps coming any closer to- 
gether all night long.” The cloud, which 
usually became fire at night, did not 
become fire this night when it took up 
its position between Israel and her 
enemy. If it had, the Presence of 
Yahweh would have lighted the way for 
the Egyptians to capture the Jews. In- 
stead of becoming fire, the cloud be- 
came darker than usually—“the cloud 
now became dark”—and thus provided 
Israel with a black, protective night. 
The Presence was a shield for Israel 
against her enemy. 


HEN ANY Creature, Israel or 
modern man, gives himself to 
Yahweh, he must be ready 
for something other than the 
secure and the expedient. Faith, by 
which man and Yahweh are bound to- 
gether, is nothing if it is not a willing- 
ness on the part of man to be led by 
God into the unknown and into danger. 
The Presence ultimately leads to the 
security of the Promised Land, but the 
way to security goes through unknown 
lands and unknown dangers. There is 
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security even on the way, if man walks 
in the Presence and welcomes it as his 
guide and shield. 

But the Presence will lead man into 
desert places, through seas, to moun- 
tain tops, and to distant lands. The 
Presence will lead man into the tempta- 
tion of trials, into that danger out of 
which only Yahweh can bring him. The 
Presence will lead into what man thinks 
is inexpedient, useless, and tiresome— 
God’s ways are not our ways. And the 
Presence will lead him out if he trusts 
it as his guide and shield. Yahweh 
will fight the battle for man, win the 
victory, and lead him to the security 
of the Promised Land. 


HE MAN of faith quite naturally 
turns to God when he is pursued 
by his enemies, when he is tried. 
In the desperate night, he is 
grateful for any guide. But God is not 
at all interested in being merely a foul- 
weather guide. He wants to shield also, 
when man feels sufficient, effective, 
ostensibly equal to the situation. If 
God’s intervention is received with 
more gratitude in the moment of help- 
lessness, it is no less real in the mo- 
ment of man’s supposed achievement. 

We see and feel the hand of God in 
the desperation of our need, we 
recognize His sometimes obvious in- 
tervention when we cry to Him, but we 
forget that He guides and shields us 
in that moment of more essential 
danger: when we feel we do not need 
Him, when we stand autonomous and 
well pleased with our sufficiency. 

The history of Israel is our history, 
and we see its endless repetition in our 
own lives. When we give ourselves to 
God, we do so without reservation. 
And we follow Him even when He leads 
us to pain and sorrow. Like Israel, we 
are not slow in our pain to remember 
that God is our guide and our shield. 
Like Israel, we forget Him in the mo- 
ment of plenty and mastery. And, 
children that we are, God must lead us 
into temptation that we might again 
cry to Him. 
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Parents and Divorced Children 


We were discussing divorces and remarriage by Catholics. 
Some said if a divorced Catholic remarries, his parents 
Should not invite him and his new partner to visit them, 
even once a year, and should not correspond with them. 


Is that so?—EasTHAMPTON, Mass. 

! . give their child the impression that they con- 
—————__ done it and treat him as though truly and 
honorably married. 

They should make plain that they still love him but 
do not approve of his wicked deed. They might in- 
vite only him to visit them at infrequent intervals, 
but they should not visit him, so long as the situation en- 
dures. They might send him cards at Christmas, conveying 
their love of him and assuring him of their prayers that 
he show more love of God, who died on the cross for his 
salvation, than the other party. 


Good Catholic parents are mortally wounded 
when a child of theirs attempts another mar- 
riage which is invalid in the eyes of the Church 
and as a result lives in the state of sin. They 
should, in the first place, use all their strength 
of persuasion to deter him from so evil a thing. 
But if their advice is defied and the invalid ac- 
tion takes place, they should not in any way 


Stations of Cross 


(1) Do we have to say one Our Father, one Hail Mary, 
and one Glory be, etc. at the end of the Stations of the 
Cross, in order to gain the indulgences? (2) If the Sta- 
tions are removed in order to paint the walls, must they 
be put back by a priest with prescribed prayers? Would 
the indulgences be lost if a workman replaced them?— 
Cross LAKE, MAN. 


(1) No special vocal prayers are required for gaining the 
indulgences attached to the Stations of the Cross, before, 
during, or after. The two essential conditions are reflection 
and movement from Station to Station. Of course, one must 
have a contrite heart; therefore, it is advisable always to 
begin the devotion by a sincere act of contrition. 

(2) All that is necessary in this case is to replace the Sta- 
tions in their former positions. It is not required that a 
priest do this with special prayers. The indulgences are not 
lost because of the temporary removal. 


Bull Fights in Mexico 


While on a guided tour of Juarez, Mexico, we were taken 
by our guide to a bull fight. He remarked that only Cath- 
olics are allowed to fight the bulls and that the image 
on their cloaks is of the Mother of God. Is this true?— 
CHEROKEE, Iowa. 


These are points that I have no definite information about, 
but I think that your guide was telling the facts. It is not 
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surprising that only Catholics are allowed to fight the bull. ie 
as the country is about 95 per cent Catholic. Mexican P 
Catholics also have great devotion to Mary, the Mother of sam 
God, as one can witness at the Shrine of Our Lady of ho ‘r 
Guadalupe. It would be in keeping with this devotion for{ ° a 
the toreros to have an image of Mary embroidered on their pol 
cloaks. Strange as it may seem to Yankees, Mexicans regard Daher 
bull fights from a religious viewpoint. conform 
. joined tc 
Stealing Heaven 
I have sometimes heard it said that the Good Thief “stole” | Conver 
Heaven. Is this expression not vulgar and to be con- 
demned?—JerseyY City, N. J. Tam 
into 
The word “steal” is, of course, used in an accommodated} _ficien 
sense, because of the Good Thief’s previous record. No} rathe 
one can be saved except by corresponding with the grace off am e 
God. There is a good precedent for the use of the word— frowi 
“steal” when referring to the conversion and salvation of the} natu 
Good Thief. St. John Chrysostom, one of the glories of the} MICE 
Greek Church, said in one of his sermons, “This thief stole 
a celestial kingdom.” 
Negro Popes 
In my readings, I seem to remember that there were three 





Negro popes. Could you tell me who they were and also 
some details about each?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


According to tradition, there were three Negro popes among | 
the successors of St. Peter. They were Victor I (189-199), 
Melchiades (311-314), and Gelasius I (492-496). All three 
are venerated as saints. Though all three were of African 
parentage, their exact racial lineage will probably never be 








cleared up completely, but that they were colored has been { to rec 
maintained by a tradition of many years. fessin; 
St. Victor was, on the authority of St. Jerome, the first } If, aft 
to introduce Latin as the tongue for the divine liturgy in} cover 
place of Greek. St. Melchiades reigned during the great} sion, 
persecutions and is best remembered for his stand against | comm 
the Donatist heresy. St. Gelasius opposed and condemned a § suffici 
dangerous schism in the early Oriental Church. Yo 
This 

Duty to Send Children to Catholic School ough 
Are Catholic parents bound under pain of mortal sin thou; 

‘ s ; é of cx 

to send their children to be educated in a Catholic school, pote’ 
where there is room in the school for them? If so, does purp 
this apply to children of mixed marriages?—HAsTINGs, i disnc 
N. Y. , ment 
Catholic parents and guardians have a grave obligation in I 
conscience to send their children to Catholic schools, where § Your 
they are available and there is room for them. It belongs to and 
the bishop of the diocese, alone, to determine when de- St 
parture from this law may be permitted and with what pro- pen 
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1372, 1374). This law also includes children born of mixed 
marriages. The non-Catholic parties of these marriages 
promised on their word of honor to do this, before a dispen- 
sation from the impediment of mixed religion was granted 
by the bishop. 


Innocent Spouse and Second Marriage 


A friend maintains that the innocent spouse in a divorce 
on account of adultery can be married again in the Catho- 
lic Church. I have always been taught that adultery does 
not sever the bond. Is there a new law in this case?— 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The same law promulgated by Jesus Christ centuries ago 


li, still in force today and taught by the Catholic Church, 


namely, that two baptized Christians who marry and con- 
summate the marriage are married until death parts them. 
Neither may marry during the lifetime of the other, in 
conformity with the divine prohibition, “What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” (Matt. 19,6). 


Convert and Confession 


lama new convert and deeply desirous of entering fully 
into Catholic life. One thing troubles me; what is suf- 
ficient matter for confession? Since my manner of life is 
rather solitary, I am not in much contact with others and 
am employed in work where conversation with others is 
frowned on. However, I am conscious of selfishness in my 
nature and feel the need of help in the confessional.— 
MICHIGAN. 


The Sacrament of Penance was intended by 
Jesus, primarily, to restore the state of grace 
lost by grave sin after Baptism. Only mortal 
sins are the necessary matter of this Sacra- 
ment. That is, the penitent is obliged to con- 
fess them according to nature and number. 
Venial sins, or lesser sins, are sufficient matter 
for absolution. Though there is no obligation 
to confess them, since they may be forgiven in 
other ways, it is advisable to confess them, 
when one is truly sorry for them and resolves to avoid them. 

One cannot receive absolution unless at least one venial 
sin is confessed with the requisite disposition. The desire 
to receive the graces of the Sacrament of Penance by con- 
fessing frequently is from the Holy Spirit and to be cherished. 
If, after examination of conscience, one cannot honestly dis- 
cover even one venial sin committed since the last confes- 
sion, the penitent is advised to confess a sin of his past life 
committed since Baptism. Past and pardoned sins are 
sufficient matter for absolution. 

You say that you recognize selfishness in your character. 
This is a common disposition but rather indefinite. You 
ought to indicate how selfishness reveals itself, as in proud 
thoughts or actions, harsh judgments of others, envy, lack 
of consideration, etc. You could confess such things and 
receive absolution, always presupposing true sorrow and 
purpose of amendment. One must be careful to have these 
dispositions for at least one of the sins; otherwise the Sacra- 
ment would be frustrated. 

I suggest that you ought to accentuate the positive in 
your life by performing acts of kindness and the spiritual 
and corporate works of mercy. 

Study Our Lord’s life and teaching, especially His Pas- 
sion and Death, for “He has given us an example, that we 
should follow in His steps.” With fervent prayer and the 
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graces of the Sacrament of Penance, you will make great 








progress in the spiritual life and be a shining light to your 
neighbors. 

You might be interested in a book recently published, 
entitled Handbook for New Catholics, by Father Aloysius J. 
Burggraff, C. S. P., a noted authority on the instruction of 
converts. 


Communion in Another Rite 


Is it permitted to a Roman Catholic to receive Holy Com- 
munion in a church of one of the Catholic Oriental Rites, 
even though the Sacrament is administered under both 
forms? And is it allowed to confess to one of their mar- 
ried priests?-—-HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Church law permits the faithful to receive Holy Communion 
in any recognized Catholic Rite. Therefore, a Catholic of 
the Latin Rite may receive in a church of the Oriental Rite, 
and vice versa. The churches of the Eastern or Oriental 
Rites usually administer Holy Communion under both 
forms by placing the consecrated Hosts into the chalice 
containing the Precious Blood and dipping them out with 
a golden spoon and placing them on the tongues of the 
communicants. 

Canon Law, however, urges the faithful to receive their 
Easter Communion in their own rite. Holy Viaticum should 
also be received in one’s proper rite, though in case of 
necessity it may be received in any Catholic rite. (Canon 
866) The Church also explicitly allows the faithful to 
confess their sins to any duly authorized confessor of any 
Catholic Rite. (Canon 905) Roman Catholics, however, 
should make certain that these Oriental Rites are Catholic 
and not schismatic. Union with the Roman Pontiff is the 
criterion. 


Theology of Work 


It has been said that the Church has not yet defined a 
theology of work. Why do we work? Is there a moral 
responsibility to work when there is no economic need 
to do so?—SANTIAGO, CHILI. 


Work, in the sense of using one’s muscles, was prescribed 
by God when He made the first man. “And the Lord God 
took man and put him into the paradise of pleasure to dress 
it and to keep it.” (Gen. 2, 2). This was before the com- 
mission of sin. After man had sinned, work was partly of 
a penal nature, whereas before it did not have that char- 
acter. “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, etc.” 
(Gen. 3:19). 

I do not know of any definition by the Church of the 
theological character of work, but the nearest approach 
to an ex professo treatment in English is Holy Work, 
Towards a Benedictine Theology of Manual Labor, by 
Dom Rembert Sorge, O.S.B., a Commentary on the Encycli- 
cal of Pope Pius XII on Saint Benedict, entitled Fulgens 
Radiatur, March 21, 1947. The last chapter of the study 
is applied to the laity. The book may be obtained from the 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo., and the Encyclical, by 
writing to NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton.5, D:.C. 

There is a work in French entitled Théologie des Réalités 
by Gustave Thils, published by Desclée & Brower. 

The primary necessity of work is to provide a livelihood, 
but even when there is no economic need to do so, man 
should employ the powers of his body and mind to some- 
thing useful, so long as he can, for his own benefit and that 
of others. It is not good for a man to exist in slothful 
idleness. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
CHURCH AND STATE 
By Jerome G. Kerwin. 192 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.50 


In recent months, most discussions of 
Church-State relations have been mar- 
red by strident overtones of animosity. 
It is a genuine intellectual pleasure to 
read the reflections of a political sci- 
entist who is conspicuous for the one 
virtue which political science ought 
surely to produce—civility. 

Whether he is tracing the not-too- 
logical development of American 
theory or laying his finger on some 
very touchy spot in American prejudice, 
Professor Jerome Kerwin handles his 
assignment with humaneness. This is 
no small achievement. Political sci- 
ence is a field wherein peripheral think- 
ers can readily ignore the heart of the 
matter, sometimes with airy disdain, at 
others with ponderous bluster. Here the 
humane man can only be the man who 
is not easily annoyed, because he looks 
at the baffling human situation with the 
wise tolerance of God. 

Rightly, Mr. Kerwin insists that 
Catholic political theory is built upon 
three basic tenets: the primacy of the 
spiritual; the Church’s right to freedom 
in carrying out her mission; and the 
need for co-operative effort by Church 
and State. In dealing with non-Cath- 
olic fears and resentments of the 
Church’s power, he has more reliance 
on an irenic spirit discussing concrete 
situations than on a sharp analysis of 
the theology of tolerance. But in sub- 
stance he is saying that the Church’s 
greatest reassurance to the secularist 
mind is her own duty to build the King- 
dom of God on love, not on force or 
fear. 

AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE CONVERSION OF 


AUGUSTINE 
By Romano Guardini. 253 pages. 
Newman. $3.95 


When an irresistible personality meets 
a compelling idea, the course of history 
is bound to be changed. One such en- 
counter was that of Saul on the Da- 
mascus road. But another, almost as 
significant for the rise of the Church, 
was the encounter of an African 
rhetoric professor with St. Paul’s teach- 
ings. The encounter took place in a 
Milanese patio one afternoon of the 
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year 386; and it would be scarcely too 
much to say that one of its outcomes 
was the birth of Western Civilization. 

What lay behind this great encounter 
between Augustine and the Epistle to 
the Romans? Monsignor Guardini tries 
to explain it to us in terms of all the 


realities involved; the ancestral, the 
economic, the psychological, the philo- 
sophical, and the religious. He views 
Augustine’s life as it unfolded in a 
world much like ours: an old, established 
order decaying in the face of vital 
energy shown by young barbarian na- 
tions. When the conventional supports 
of human behavior begin to crumble, 





SURVEY 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 





Reported for the September issue by 
leading Catholic book stores across 
the nation 


1. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
Hagmaier & Gleason. $4.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


2. THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE 
MOUNTAIN. By Dr. Thomas Doo- 
ley. $3.95. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


3. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Msgr. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


4. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Msgr. George 
A. Kelly. $3.95. Random House 


5. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


6. THIS IS ROME. By Morton, Karsh, 
& Bishop Sheen. $4.95. Hawthorn 


7. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Trans. 
by Knox & Oakley. $2.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


8. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... AND 
TODAY. By Fr. M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 


9. LOVE ONE ANOTHER. By Louis 
Colin, C.Ss.R. $4.25. Newman 


A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME. By Ab- 


bot Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.O. 
$3.25. Bruce 


You are what you read. Read good books 






men begin to look within themselve 
and to God for strength. Augustine’ 
search is probably the most fascinating 
one ever made. 

For years, Guardini has been the de. 
light of German Catholics and now he 
is finding an increasing cult among 
Americans. Yet his works are still 
rather advanced for the average lay. 
man, since he presupposes in his read.‘ 
ers a more classical education than 
most Americans receive. At any rate, 
this new book can serve as a good 
reminder, even to the ordinary Catholic, 
to read—if he has never done so— 
Augustine’s own account of his con. 
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version in his Confessions. Then 

Guardini’s work can be read with great 

profit. : 
JAMES FISHER, C.S.P, | 


THE STRATEGY OF PEACE 


By Sen. John F. Kennedy. 233 pages. 
$3.50 


Harper. 


“A time for com- [73 
placency!—It is a time 
for anxiety, for tough 
thinking, for resolute | 
action.” So does Pro- | 
fessor Allan Nevins 
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introduce the subject (_ 
of this worrisome lit- 
tle volume. Here are 
collected some twenty- John F, Kennedy 
seven speeches and statements of Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Jack Ken- 
nedy. 

Practically no one likes to read 
speeches; in fact, 
speeches. Here, however, at the be- 
ginning of a presidential campaign 
involving the author directly, is a col- 
lection of remarkably knowledgeable, 
astute, and wise observations on the 
condition of the United States in the 
world today. 





Senator Kennedy and, we must pre- | 


sume, his advisors form a modern 
“brain trust” with plenty to say, and 
it is said with simplicity, force, and 
direction. 

From the Khrushchev visit 0 
America to the matter of unnecessary 
loyalty oaths, Kennedy sets forth his 
views on major issues. For the United 
States, he demands a defense posture 
without parallel; for our children, he 
wishes federal support of their ever-in- 
creasing educational ambitions; for our 
minorities and our immigrants, he de 
sires equality and haven; for the 
Captive people, he proffers reality rather 


few like to hear | 
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than suicide, suggesting the U.S. adopt 

licies of caution and maturity in 
handling the tragic problems of satellite 
Europe. 

Far more than compiling a record of 
debating points, the Senator has in these 
statements, as Dr. Nevins indicates, 
stepped out into the unchartered future 
from space to awakening Africa and 
has indicated that “patriotism is not 
enough.” 

Whether you enjoy speeches or not, 
the election of 1960 deserves your seri- 
ous attention. The Strategy of Peace 
will introduce you to one candidate. 

You will find this is not the work 
of a youngster. 

ROBERT F. DELANEY. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti. 
Bruce. 


275 pages. 
$4.75 


“Have no fear; it is 
a small cloud that will 
soon pass.” When 
Saint Athanasius thus 
spoke to consoling 
friends as he was 
about to depart again 
into exile he spoke 
from his unshakable 
faith in the divine 
protection of the Church. To the his- 
torian, the persecution of Julian the 
Apostate which occasioned these words 
was a fierce and violent storm that 
left many martyrs dead in its wake 
and did immeasurable damage to the 
culture and life of the faithful. It also 
produced many apostates who followed 
the example of the persecutor. 

Julian is called the Apostate, but 
he might more exactly be termed the 
hater of Christianity. He was reared 
among, and by, Arians, who were 
Christians only by their own insistence, 
and he came by his hatred of Christians 
through learning to hate these fraudulent 
Christians. His uncle and, later, brother- 
in-law, the Emperor Constantius, had 
executed the uncles and then the 
brother of Julian. On this foundation 
of hatred of Christians, Julian turned 
to an interest in, and then a passion 
for, ancient paganism. His education 
was in the hands of pagan teachers and 
Julian became a devotee of the pagan 
mysteries. When he became Emperor, 
his passionate hatred of Christianity 
produced the unreasoning drive of the 
zealot that eventually led him to de- 
struction. Father Ricciotti’s study of 
the life of Julian is a rich and reward- 
ing experience to a student of history. 
His careful balancing of source ma- 
terial and his judgment of motivating 
forces in the life of his subject produce 
a faultless biography. He lets the 
sources speak for themselves, and they 
reveal the mind and character of the 


G. Ricciotti 








man who is studied. Bibliography and 
index complete an excellent work. 
PETER QUINN, C.P. 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 
REMINISCES 


By Dr. Harlan B. Phillips. 310 pages. 
Reynal. $5.00 


Seldom has the reading public been 
afforded a more revealing opportunity 
to take a bird’s-eye view behind the 
black robe which masks the personality 
and vigor of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Yet here 
is such a book, bursting with the elan 
of a brilliant, resourceful, and dynamic 
Olympian character who has played no 
mean part in twentieth-century, Ameri- 
can development. 

Selected from tape recordings pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Co- 
lumbia University Oral History Re- 
search Department, these discourses in 
incisive recall were originally ear- 
marked for posthumous availability, but 
they proved so stimulating and interest- 
ing that it is clear to see why Justice 
Frankfurter was requested to con- 
sent to their early publication. 
As a concession to judicial decorum, 
no doubt, the matters discussed end 
with Frankfurter’s ascension to the 
bench in 1939. Fortunately, however, 
there are numerous collateral references 
to court matters which will delight 
students of the high tribunal as well as 
lawyers generally. 

Frankfurter is not one to tread gently. 
He avowedly worships the law, Harvard, 
the two Roosevelts, England, and 
former Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson. Into the limbo of personal 
abhorrence, he thrusts Herbert Hoover, 
Woodrow Wilson, Henry Morgenthau, 
the Sacco-Vanzetti detractors, and 
former students who call on him with- 
out making an appointment. 

Nor does he leave any doubt about 
where Felix Frankfurter stands in his 
spectrum of personal regard. 

It is impossible to read this crisp, 
swiftly moving book without an in- 
creased knowledge of our own times 
as well as a higher regard for an 
Austrian immigrant of twelve years 
who climbed the ladder of success 
boldly and ably in what has often been 
tritely, but nonetheless truly, termed 
“the American way.” 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


FREEDOM TO FARM 


239 pages. 
$3.95 


By Ezra Taft Benson. 
Doubleday. 


This book is of particular interest be- 
cause of the position and experience 
of its author. President Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of Agriculture was born on 








THE CONVERSION 
OF AUGUSTINE 


by Romano Guardini 
Translated by Elinor C. Briefs 


The celebrated European Catholic theo- 
logian, Romano Guardini, presents a 


brilliant psychological, philosophical, 
and theological analysis of the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. Always an ex- 
citing and profound writer, Monsignor 
Guardini is at his very best in this sensi- 
tive interpretation of a classic in the 
history of the human spirit. A Catholic 


Book Club Selection. 
$3.95 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
Translated by James E. Whalen 


Guided by the same method he so suc- 
cessfully applied to the theology of the 
Trinity, Father Lebreton here presents 
the essentials of ascetical and mystical 
theology in its origin, in the New 
Testament. 

$5.50 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS 


by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Burns 


Father Meseguer, an internationally ac- 
knowledged expert in the field of para- 
psychology, surveys the entire realm of 
dreams in relation to man’s life and 
destiny. Especially provocative are the 
chapters on the important role dreams 
can play in spiritual direction. A Cath- 


olic Book Club Selection. 


$4.75 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


An Introductory Course in Apologetics 


by Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. 


Here are the traditional apologetic 
arguments presented in a style and 
language geared to the age level and 
experience background of high-school 
seniors and junior college students. 
Includes a glossary and a bibliography. 
illustrated. Paper $1.95 
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a small idaho farm, operated it, and 
has spent a large part of his life work- 
ing with farmers and farm organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Benson suggests many of the 
difficult problems faced by farmers. 
He analyzes the causes of “the farm 
problem.” He traces the history of U.S. 
efforts to bolster farm prices and in- 
come by federal legislation. Then he 
tells what he believes are the steps to 
the solution of this great national prob- 
lem. 

His thesis is that the government 
should get out of agriculture, and the 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture gives his 
reasons for what may seem to some a 
surprising viewpoint. “Some of the 
most expensive things that the govern- 
ment does for farmers are unwanted 
and in the judgment of the majority 
of farmers are unneeded.” Farm sup- 
ports, he believes, have caused the farm 
problem to outgrow the farm and to 
become a great national problem. The 
underprivileged farmer benefits least 
by high subsidies, while the big op- 
erator reaps the biggest benefits. 

The last ten pages of the book give 
the Secretary’s Five Point Program for 
dealing with a problem which he be- 
lieves is not hopelessly complicated 
and can be solved. Much of the blame 
for the present, muddled situation Mr. 
Benson attributes to outmoded legisla- 
tion, an outmoded stereotype in the 
public mind as to what the modern 
farmer and farming operations are like, 
and the fact that Congressmen cannot 
agree among themselves on a construc- 
tive course of action. 

Many will question Mr. Benson’s 
conclusions or Action Program. But his 
book provides excellent food for 
thought. 

DORIS DUFFY BOYLE, PH.D. 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


504 pages. 
$7.50 


By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Praeger. 


One of the most try- 
ing problems Ameri- 
cans have confronting 
them today, and one 
which we still seem 
determined to over- 
look, is the presence 
of a world outside our 
comfortable frontiers. | Hugh Seton- 
In charity, there are Watson 

many reasons for this preoccupation 
with ourselves. For our purposes here, 
for example, one valid reason has been 
the lack of a conveniently available, 
fairly concise, well-written, and docu- 
mented analyses of the truly compli- 
cated forces at work in world politics. 
Now, with little advance fanfare, comes 
such a book. Dr. Hugh Seton-Watson, 
certainly one of the world’s top scholars 
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on eastern Europe and totalitarianisy 





has produced what will assuredly be J Whetl 


standard reference for the next sey, 


of the 


years. Not since Hannah Arendt and eccentri 


Raymond Aron wrote their books q 
totalitarianism and the coverging force 
of democracy and authoritarianism has 
such a lucid account appeared. 
Seton-Watson skillfully weaves th 
history of the world since 1945 in 
the web of totalitarian revolution anj 
anti-western nationalism. Giving dy 
consideration to Latin America anj 
Asia, which other, earlier attempts con. 
spicuously lacked, the author is abj 
to give a coherent, meaningful pictur 
for the average lay reader. Based 
his carefully developed arguments, his 
concluding chapter, “Problems of Weg. } 
ern Policy,” is a succinct summary of 
the depth of our problem which woul 
be a sensible antitoxin to the surge of 
ill-considered, election-year _ pontifica. 
tions we are likely to hear this fall, 4 
serious book worth a serious reading, 
ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY, 


THE POWERS OF POETRY 


By Gilbert Highet. 
Oxford. 


356 pages, 
$6.00 


POETRY: ITS POWER AND 
WISDOM 


By Francis X. Connolly. 
Scribners. 


370 pages, 
$3.00 


The appearance in a single season of 
these two volumes, so similar in title 
and subject-matter, is striking proof 
of the secure place which poetry con- 
tinues to hold in the world of scholarly 
letters and creative culture. What also 
is striking, and indeed refreshing, is 
that while both these studies are ad- 
dressed to the intellectual appetite, in 
or out of the classroom, both are com- 
mendably free from professorial stiff- 
ness and the oracular manner. 

Reading the two volumes for the 
sheer pleasure of doing so—an ideal 
exercise for the relaxed, midsummer 
mind—was one thing. Reading them 
critically was quite another, for in the 
latter process significant differences 
were discovered, as were certain dis- 
appointments. In style and scope, the 
points of difference are more con- 
siderable than a mere skimming would 
seem to indicate. Where Dr. Highet is 
warm, earthy, and entertaining, Dr. 
Connolly is even-tenored, lucid, and 
precise. Both quote from a wide range 
of poets as they examine and illustrate 
the effective (or faulty) use of rhyme, 
assonance, incantation, irony, satire, 
paradox, and other poetic devices. In 
doing so, Dr. Highet exhibits the more 
contagious relish; Dr. Connolly, the 
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Whether treating traditional patterns 
of the older poets or touching upon 
eccentric facets of the new, Doctors 
Highet and Connolly are alike judicious, 
urbane, and stimulating. Dr. Highet 
seldom ventures beyond what might be 
characterized as the impact of poetry 
upon the sensory perceptions. Dr. 
Connolly moves to a somewhat higher 
level, dealing with the subject from the 
broader viewpoint of its relation to 
truth and wisdom and thus producing 
in some respects a superior result. 

Disappointingly, both authors give, 
to some extent, the impression of play- 
ing over-cautious in their sample-giv- 
ing from the poets they deem most 
representative, limiting their selections 
almost exclusively to poets upon whom 
the seal of acceptance has already been 
placed by other judgments, especially 
among the currently fashionable mod- 
ems. In neither book is there much 
evidence of discovery or of attentive 
auscultation for the less intrusive voices. 
There is a happy exception in the case 
of John Fandel’s evocative lyric “The 
Bee,” cited in Dr. Connolly’s book for 
its audio-visual beauty and polysemantic 
power. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


THE GOOD YEARS 


By Walter Lord. 
Harper. 


369 pages. 
$4.95 


Periods unmarked by wars tend to be- 
come historically hazy, so that this 
documentary of our salad years from 
1900 to the First World War performs 
a needed service in illuminating some of 
the more obscure corners of our past. 
To be sure, there was a flurry of 
military action provided by the Boxer 
Uprising in China, and there was vio- 
lence of sorts at home with the as- 
sassination of President McKinley and 
the awesome San Francisco fire. All 
these are reported in vivid detail and 
with a sure eye for the human interest 
episode. 
The recounting of this era of 
America’s growing pains stirs our pa- 
trioctic pride in the triumph of the 
Wright Brothers, the conquest of the 
Pole by Peary, and the world cruise of 
our famous White Fleet. 
But perhaps, the author admits, these 
were not altogether “the good years” 


after all. For was this not also the 
period of laissez faire, the era 
of the golden circuses staged by 


atrogant wealth? It was a time which 
saw one rich man decorate the trees on 
his Newport estate with artificial fruit 
of 14-carat gold, while another treated 
his race horses to pure linen sheets em- 
broidered with the family crest. And all 
this while children worked long hours 














in mines and mills for as little as forty 
cents a day. Certainly, there was scant 





indication that the country had paid 
any heed to the thundering encyclical 
on Capital and Labor delivered by Leo 
XIII nine full years before the opening 
of the century. 

The book is greatly compressed to 
cover so lengthy a period but gives evi- 
dence of careful research, intelligent 
selection, and lucid writing. It is, in 
one word, fascinating. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS THOUGHT 
AND INFLUENCE 


Ed. by John Blewett, 8.J. 242 pages. 
Fordham Univ. Press. $5.00 


John Dewey was convinced that his 
own special mission in life was to teach 
men how to live and think in our new 
age of science, technology, and de- 
mocracy. For good or for ill, over a 
long and productive life, he fulfilled that 
mission. His theories of knowledge-as- 
doing have been both adulated and 
censured. And there are some educators 
who maintain that he is not responsible 
for the extremes of “progressive educa- 
tion.” 

This volume, published in com- 
memoration of the centenary of his 
birth, analyzes certain distinctive fea- 
tures of Dewey’s thought and appraises 
his influence on American education. 
Eight provocative essays—each written 
by a prominent Catholic scholar—center 
on themes with which Dewey’s name 
has become inextricably linked: ex- 
perience, nature, democracy, the mean- 
ing of knowledge, work, education, the 
meaning of history, and socio-cultural 
changes as seen in China. The essays 
evince exhaustive research and objec- 
tive evaluation; accordingly, a few 
passages of sharp criticism are found 
in each. Collectively, however, they 
imply there is much to praise and less 
to damn in Dewey than Catholics may 
generally believe—despite the fact that 
quite early in his career he denied God 
a place in a democratic world and dis- 
missed institutional Christianity as ir- 
remediably perverse. 

To their credit, the contributors to 
John Dewey: His Thought and Influence 
have made a painstaking and sincere 
effort to understand their subject. Re- 
grettably, Dewey appears never to have 
made a serious attempt to understand 
Christianity. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


VILLAGE OF STARS 


By Paul Stanton. 
Mill-Morrow. 


241 pages. 
$3.75 


This is a tense-action novel involving a 
plane crew with a super bomb aboard, 
pawns of an international crisis in 
which the British risk a momentous 
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“The dramatic history of the most 
visited Roman Catholic church 
in America from its humble be- 
ginnings to the present era.” 
—Springfield Republican 
“A wonderful story.” 
—The Catholic News 
“A distinguished piece of writ- 
ing.” —Catholic Standard 


With color frontispiece. $4.50 
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BE CURED OF TIMIDITY 


The timid person is unfortunate, even if in most instances he is intel- 
lectually or morally — to the average. Fleeing society, where he 
e withdraws irritated, abused, turning over in his 
lonely mind the feeling of inferiority. In a group, the timid person is not 
prone to discussion; he becomes speechless and 
to. A word of criticism or a joke about himself 
he is awkward, he defends himself poorly, he cannot impose his point 
of view and often falls a prey to malignant deceit which again increases 
his mistrust in himself. Since he lacks confidence in himself, and this 
without reason, he retreats and lacks the effort necessary to impose his 
will on others; he thus fails to take advantage of the opportunity to put 
‘ himself in the limelight and to have his knowledge and education recog- 
nized. He remains what he is: abused, ambitious and anxious for his own future. 
TIMID PEOPLE! Lack of self-confidence is a serious handicap. Think about the won- 
derful results you could achieve if only you could attract attention to yourselves and win 
NOT REMAIN TIMID! 
“SUCCESS” how you can acquire AUTHORITY, CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF, 
POISE and SELF-CONTROL, basis of a solid background which will lead you to success. 
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bluff. Soviet intransigence, hay She set 
created the necessity for crisis acg@hama, iD 
is finally met by United Nations agjipamed Je 
relieving the British of their agonjjghonot W2 
responsibility. But by the time god befo 
Venger plane, with its bomb capable dphildren’s 
destruction over an area of 4Ojyp Then, | 
square miles, is called home, the bopeaving © 
fuse is stuck and refuses to get gpresent t! 
stuck. The last seventy-seven harroyjgpouth th 
pages are as suspenseful as any now ild’s in 
this reviewer has ever read. To ret With b 
to England with a fused super bomb Miss Le 
impossible. To unload the bomb js pquragedy 
only to cause widespread destructiggtom het 
but very probably to touch off that eyepplcoholic 
present nightmare, World War II], [mn deg 
In this crisis, how does the crew ,qiction- | 
act? In the main, both courageoyggpscePtan 
and hopefully, with a degree of fataljgiem fail 
reaction thrown in. The same may) ’°" 
said of the home operations personni" 5!" 
the military brass particularly. But whgl the™. 
of the scientist, who in this instangh'l: / 
has come to think of himself as omy 
scient? He does well, smack into th 
middle of crisis, and then, after , 
nouncing that the bomb can only lj 
defused by hand (and none of th 
crew can reach the sealed-in bomb t 
do that), he turns the moment of deifprorc 
sion over to the military and politicd}ia Uni 
men, who are even more powerlegst. Joh 
than he to avert disaster. It is the laepene, | 
ditch inspiration of a woman, Lt. Hee 
Durrant, who has fallen in love wi(ROBER 
the pilot, John Falkner, that may saw woth 
plane, crew, and world peace. | 
Unfortunately marred here and therg, AMES 

by blasphemy, unnecessary to the takihy 4 
this is a good suspense yarn withot)p. C) 
any new or urgent message. enter, 
CHARLES G. GRO 
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296 pages 
$3.9) 


By Harper Lee. 
Lippincott. 
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There is a new light 
in the fiction field, 
Harper Lee, whose 
first novel, To Kill a 
Mockingbird, is a 
warm and moving 
story. The odd thing 
about this book is that ' ce 
it has several flaws © cm U 
that could have killed Harper Lee }) » 
it but didn’t. The characters and setting} marr 
are from one of the enduring clichés of 
U.S. literature: a little girl and heticyyy 
brother live in the South with theif pape: 
father and an old Negro servant who 
has become the mother-figure. 

There are the ever-present tree hous, 
collard patch, summers of childhool 
do-nothing, and the hard-pressed Ne 
groes. 

But the novel is saved by the at 
thor’s sensitive variation on thes 
themes. 
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have She sets her story in Maycomb, Ala- 
is actofhama, in 1935, where children were 
NS actiikamed Jeremy and Dill, when family 
Agonifonor was plentiful and money scarce, 
time algnd before parents began to feel that 
apabledphildren’s psyches were fragile things. 
f 40,qym Then, wisely, the author disappears, 
he hopieaving eight-year-old Scout Finch to 
get ygpresent the mind and manners of the 
Arrowigpouth through the rainbow spray of a 
NY nopiphild’s imagination and insight. 
°O retin With humor and a lively sense of life, 
bomb yMiss Lee writes of the tenderness and 
nb js yapragedy of the South. Noticeably absent 
strucigglrom her work are the demented aunts, 
hat eve, icoholic uncles, and the general hu- 
Il], man degradation usually found in such 
crew p@iction. Present is a rare, vivid love and 
ageouggecceptance of man with all his faults 
fataliggnnd failures. 
may \y : 
>rsonnayou stand in his shoes and walk around 
But wigin them.” So says a character from the 
instanghovel. And so says the author. 
28 Omri RITA HUBBARD. 
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on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, me-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
491 Liberty St., Newburgh, N. Y. Phone JO 1-0800 





Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful _location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 


GOOD 
COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 








NEW YORK New York City. 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT 


Conducted b 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians 





ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
y Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 











ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 


College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
e Bachelor of Arts 
e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 

















SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus, new classroom building. 


All major 
varsity and intramural sports. Summer 


Institute. 
Write for catalog. 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O0.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, 


Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
- 








The MISSIONARY 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


of the 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
'.. invite young ladies to follow 


» in the footsteps of the humble 
St. Francis, who sought God, 
found Him, and would not let 





Him go. To seek God is your 
freatest adventure — to fin 
™, God your greatest treasure. 


ST. FRANCIS PROVINCE 
1601 Central Avenue 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Communi- 
ty, conduct hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and 
convalescent. Age 14 to 
.30. Write to 





Mother M. Baptista or 
Mater Dolorosa Convent 

50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 


Vocational Directress 
Convent of the Sorrowful 


other 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economies, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law, Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 


phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Heart of 





Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cros Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball. hiking, tobogganing Dormitories 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 





THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 


LS i * Catechist 


| * Child Care 
* Parish Visitor 











For further information 
write: 
Sisters of 


Christian Doctrine 
Marydell « Nyack « N.Y, 











This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of African 
Sisterhoods. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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A few years ago, President Eisen.) 
hower called attention to a report shov. 
ing that, out of 4,264 United State 
children tested for muscular fitness, 
57.9 per cent failed to meet minimum 
standards. The significance of thes 
results was emphasized by the fact that, 
out of 2,879 European children given 
the same tests, only 8.7 per cent failed 
to meet the standards. The report cited 
by the President was compiled by Dr. 
Hans Kraus of New York University 
and Miss Bonnie Prudden, Director 
of the Institute of Physical Fitness at 
White Plains. Dr. Kraus and Mis 
Prudden argued that European children 
made a good showing because most of 
them have to walk wherever they go 
The bad showing of the Americans was 
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majority of them spend their lives on 
wheels. Asserting that American chil- 
dren of all ages tend to be “soft and 
flabby,” the authors of the report urged 
parents to get their offspring out of the 
car and onto their feet. 

In the Allstate report, A Teenage Pat- 
tern, no attempt is made to plumb the 
moral aspects of the high school driv- 
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ing situation. This matter, the authors 
say, calls for “a major, sociological 
study.” 

Offhand, this statement may seem 
amusing, a case of suggesting that time 
and money be put into a study for the 
purpose of proving that one plus one 
equals two. As a matter of fact, an 
exploration of the influence of automo- 
bile driving on teen-age morals would 
be valuable if it did nothing more than 
draw attention to the most neglected 
aspect of the problem. 

Concern over teen-age behavior on 
the highway has spawned a vast litera- 
ture on the subject. The most notable 
thing about this extensive verbiage is 
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approach is often skittish and apolo- 
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ing, morally when stopped.” 

Nonetheless, seven parents recently 
consulted by this writer refused to com- 
ment on the moral dangers involved, say- 
ing they were not of the essence. 

Small wonder that the parish priest 
already quoted should assert: “The 
hub of the matter is readily stated. Too 
many parents submit to the prevailing 
belief that all matters of right and 
wrong are purely subjective, which is 
the same as saying that there is no 
such thing as right and wrong. Con- 
sequently, when it comes to how much 
Johnny should drive, they have no 
standards to fall back on. In the end, 
they are compelled to base their deci- 
sion, not on a realistic consideration 
of the moral and other risks involved, 
but on what the neighbors are doing. 
To put it politely, they are confused. 
To put it honestly, they are cowards!” 
Strong words but obviously just, at 
least where some parents are concerned. 
One of the mothers interviewed by this 
writer confessed that she and her hus- 
band lost a good deal of sleep won- 
dering where their two boys were 
wandering in the car they had recently 
bought for them. 

“But,” she said, “I must say it’s a 
wonderful convenience. When you’ve 
spent years carting your children to all 
ithe places they have to go, it’s a great 
irelief when they reach the age where 
they can cart themselves.” 

Another mother said, “Our only boy 
hasn’t reached driving age yet. When 
he does and asks for a car, I’m going 
to give it to him. What’s more, I don’t 
intend to set down a lot of rules as to 
when he can drive.” Asked if this 
procedure would not subject her to 
considerable worry, this mother ad- 
mitted that it would but “What can I 
do?” she inquired. “It’s an unwritten 
tule in this neighborhood that when 
a child wants something, he gets it. 
Then, too, you’re always reading in 
the papers about the awful things teen- 
agers do to parents who deny them 
things. Why, it’s frightening!” 

Of interest, in view of these random 
reactions, are the observations of Judge 
William L. Tierney of the Town Court 
of Greenwich, Conn. 

“The relationship between access to 
the ignition keys and juvenile de- 
linquency” the judge says, “is so 
demonstrable that conscientious parents 
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MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


invite young girls to 
share in their holy 
Apostolate of teaching 
Religion throughout 
the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 


For detailed information 
write: 
Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 





























CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 


Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 


For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T,O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 





























LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 

FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
soeeet, pt. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
na " 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
7 yt N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 











CHRIST IS ASKING YOU TO 
WIN SOULS FOR HEAVEN 


| Teaching and mission work in home 
and foreign fields 
Aspirant High School 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 


MARY IMMACULATE 
Box 989, Amarillo, Texas 














MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 
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Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 














Name. Grade. 
Address. 
City Zone___State. 























PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


To obtain more information without obligation 


fill out coupon and send to. 


Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 





PIONEERS OF THE CONVERT APOSTOLATE 
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Missions in the U.S 





Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the 
nesia, Haiti, Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. 


rts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
hilippines, the Republic of Congo, Indo- 
Also Home 


A. 
IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 





You are what you read. Read good books 
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a monastic life which combines _ 


creative work for souls with 
silence, meditation, and 
prayer, Wile 


Write for information 
Father Vocational Director, Holy Cross Seminary (S), Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Father Vocational Director, Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Mo. 


ro 











THE CONSOLATA MISSIONS NEED YOU URGENTLY! 


AFRICA: SOUTH AMERICA: 
® Kenya ® Colombia 
® Tanganyika ® Brazil 
® Mozambique ® Argentina 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Dear Fathers: 


I am interested in becoming: 

A Missionary Priest (] A Missionary Brother 1] 
Please send me literature about the work of your 
Society: 








LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 











THE FRANCISCAN PRIEST AND BROTHER follows St. Francis of Assisi 

doing Christ’s work in the missions and at home 

Candidates for the Franciscan Priesthood are accepted between ages 14-25 
| would like information on the Priesthood (Check here) 


Candidates for the Franciscan Brotherhood are accepted between ages 18-35 
1 would like information on the Brotherhood (Check here) 


FRANCISCAN VOCATION OFFICE 
1615 Vine St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 







Fill out below and send to: 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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the lads who get into trouble do , a 
come from the poorer sections whe 
driving by the young is less than cop ( 


mon. They come from the outlyj | 
communities largely inhabited by y§ mounta 
called social climbers or status-seeken§ summo' 
Parents of this group don’t seem to hap out of 
much time for their children. lead th 
Young-driver codes are being used jf terrible 
several high schools and by a numbe§ had he 
of youth groups. In the summer gf [listen 
1959, such a code was promulgated yp the chi 
the Catholic Youth Organization of thf Onc 
Archdiocese of Boston. secret 
A four-point pledge, to be signed hp lament 
both the young driver and his parens} ing lat 
the Boston code obligates the youth & to him 
exercise the “Christian virtue” gf only. 
courtesy to other drivers, to refraigg and b 
from operating a motor vehicle unde} be ch 
the influence of intoxicants, to refuyp a son. 
to be a passenger in a car operated hy One 
a drinking driver, and to abstain fron} Marg: 
abusing “the good purposes for whic was b 
(a car) is intended by using it asf him J 
means of breaking the moral law whik} In 
in another’s company.” baptiz 
According to Msgr. John P. Carrol} Po | 
Director of the Boston CYO, most youth} perin 
groups in New England have subs § but 
quently adopted the code, and requess§ comr 
for it have been received from abouf Th 
4,000 parents across the country. Engl: 
Driver-education courses are now} pers 
being offered by more than 12,000} bette 
public high schools to more than a mil-} The 
lion students a year. A complete cours.) over 
one in line with specifications of th} Onc 
Automobile Association of America heac 
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as viewing public-school, driving-edv-} tual 
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sound. Driver training is a responsibility} th 
of the home, not the school. lef 
All sensible efforts of the community} dy 
to alleviate the teen-age driving prob} TI 
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the Allstate Insurance Company study} w 
and in many others, the responsibility is} w 
on the parents. They, and they alone) w 
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“Boy gets automobile’—after which} f, 
anything is likely to happen. c 
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THE GOLDEN DRAGONS 
OF LI PO-CHANG 
(Continued from page 38) 


mountain and who, out of compassion, 
summoned up the great, silver sea-birds 
out of the twisting, orange clouds to 
jead the boatmen safely through the 
terrible reefs of the three gorges. I 
had heard the story years before, but 
[listened and let him tell it again. For 
the children. 

Once only, he revealed to me his 
secret mind and his one worry. He 
lamented briefly the fact that, marry- 
ing late in life as he had, it was granted 
to him to be the father of daughters 
only. In all things his fortune was good, 
and better to have daughters than to 
be childless, but a son . . . to have 
ason.... 

One year and three days after Sister 
Margaret blessed the dragons, a son 
was born. Their last child. They named 
him Joseph. 

In that same year, Father Devanny 
baptized six Changs; all, in fact, but Li 
Po himself, who remained on_ the 
perimeter and watched with interest 
but without complaint and without 
comment. 

The old man never learned to speak 
English very well, although it is my 
personal belief that he knew it much 
better than he ever let anyone know. 
The children went to the public school 
over on Mott Street and did very well. 
Once a year Li Po, hat on and at the 
head of his family, would visit the 
school and stare silently through all 
the chalky classrooms. He was treated 
with immense respect, he thought, be- 
cause of his height and his generally 
austere appearance. He never found out 
that Mary had told her classmates 
that her father belonged to a tong. Ac- 
tually, Li Po was a member of a club 
consisting of eleven members who met 
twice a week to play checkers and 
pinochle. But the memory of the tongs 
was still grimly fresh in enough minds 
to clear a wide path for the Chang 
children. 

On the last Saturday in October of 
1931, Mary and Cecelia Chang came 
to the convent for me. Poor Sister 
Margaret hadn’t lived to get back to 
the tropics, and I was the only one 
left that they knew well. Li Po was 
dying. He had collapsed over his irons. 
The doctor had come and gone. Noth- 
ing could be done but wait. 

Father Devanny came with me, and 
we hurried to the room above the store 
Where the Changs were assembled. It 
was a very bright room. Mrs. Chang 
Sat on the edge of the bed looking 
intently into Li Po’s face. Mary, who 
Was sixteen, sat on a chair next to her 
father and was holding a small, ivory 
crucifix that Sister Margaret had given 
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PLEASE 
STATE AGE 
AND ASK FOR 
BROCHURE 
IN COLOR 





CHECK ON YOUR VOCATION y fT T ODA 


Your nearest mail box is one of our “branch offices” 


SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
1735 Hi MOUNT BLVD., DESK 7 
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MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 


for Professional Men © 


for Service Men @ 


for High School Graduates @ Age 17-35 











IF & WHEN You Move, 
Your Old AND New 


Please Remember to Send 
Address to THE SIGN 











BROTHERS eg THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 
Vocation Director 
1137 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans 16, La. 





FOUR MAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Brothers 
who assist them, write to 
A Coe Gerald S. Conmy, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 








Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
A New American Brotherhood 
Young men between 17 & 30 
are needed for TEACHING, 
CLERICAL and SOCIAL 
WORK. Opportunities are 
offered in other fields accord- 

ing to each one’s talents 
Write: Vocation Director 


Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
Box 386, Cottonport, La. 











™ ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S 








es BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 
Te essen Sine Sick Pricete ard 


yy Brothers working together in con- 
genial ompanionship in Mary’s 
own. Eve sry talent and training 
useful. Catechists, Doctors, Den- 
tists, Nurses, Admini strat ors, So- 
cial Service Workers, Here and in 
the missions. Cooks, Technicians, 
Mechanics. The only Community 
of its kind on earth. Write for in- 
formation to: Rev. Edward F. 
Garesche, $.J.; The Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick; Sylva Maria; 
Framingham, Mass. 











WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD'S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need y' 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 














HOLLISTON, MASS. 











BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to — with us? 

For information, write i 


BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. I. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 
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«JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 








WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 
Name Age 
Address 
City State 

















MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 














Christ Rina ag ee 


as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSE PH’S MISSION- 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 
whole World as their 
Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 
Avenue, Los Angeles 46, California. 

















MARIST BROTHERS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 
APOSTLES OF MARY 
Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions. 
“ez For further information: 
= «6. Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 
156 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 





The Franciscan Fathers 
THIRD ORDER REGULAR 
Invite young men to study for the 
sacred priesthood. Lack of funds 

no obstacle. 

Write: Director of Vocations 
Franciscan Fathers 
Box 1 
Hollidaysburg 12, Penna. 




















THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
d invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 














Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 
* Teaching ® Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
© Farming * Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 


= Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, tind. Valatie 9, New York 





DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions)! 


PRIESTS BROTHERS” \ 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work | 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 


Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 

















Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 


Bordentown, New Jersey Techny, IIlinois 
pore er ae = 
| Name | 
| Address | 
l City Zone. State. | 
| School Grade | 
i Priesthood Brotherheod___. 








Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 


For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box $ 
Silver Spring, Md. 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

; Save souls as a noble and heroic 
ia HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 

John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital, or St. John of God Hospital, 
Los Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Mass. 














FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 

a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 

and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 

; For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 

R.P.#1, Springfield, Illinois 








THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to: 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 




















Cecelia years before. All the oth 
children were kneeling beside the bg 
praying. Li Po couldn’t talk. He ; jus 
lay there staring out over the grimy 
rooftops of Manhattan. As we came jy, 
his eyes turned, met mine, and became 
alive and restless. We moved clog;§™ 
to him. 

“What do you want, Li Po?” I askej 
him. 

His eyes moved past mine over th! 
room but couldn’t find what the 
wanted. Then Father Devanny had ; 
thought. He stepped out, returned , 
moment later, opened Li Po’s hand 
closed it again on one of the oj 
dragons. 

“For luck,” he said in Chinese, “when 
you go to meet your ancestors.” 

Mary stepped up beside me. 

“He was always afraid that he would 
never be with them, you know, Sister 
Imelda. Because he left China. I think 
that’s why he never became a Christian,” 

Just then Father Devanny said softly, 
“Mary, I think he wants you.” She 
bent over her father. But it wasn't 
Mary he wanted; it was what was in her 
hand. Sister Margaret’s little cross. Li 
Po had finally made his own choice. 

The old man lay there, the cross 
in one hand and the ancient porcelain 
in the other, surrounded by his family, 
who were praying to Christ, who loves 
all men. What great dragons he saw 
ramping above us in the alien sky, what 
great gongs rang for him behind the 
joss-smoke clouds, I cannot say, as Li- 
Po Chang went quietly to meet his 
ancestors. 

Mary Chang is Doctor Chang now, a 
teacher and writer on the history and 
customs of the East. Elizabeth is mar- 
ried and has four sons. Her mother 
lives with them, and Li Po’s laundry 
still flourishes. Ann is Sister Mary Ju- 
liana; Cecelia is Sister Mary Timothy. 
They are going into the missions just as 
Sister Margaret had wanted to do. They 
are fine, healthy, young women and will 
pick up the heavy end of God’s burden 
willingly and with good heart. Their 
brother, Father Joseph Chang, has gone 
before them. On the day he was or- 
dained, he gave the dragons to me. 
They had always been in his family; 
now they would always be in his family, 
to bring fortune, perhaps, and memory 
forever of the mysterious workings of 
God. 

Time, now, means very little to me. 
I stayed too long in the chapel. By the 
time I got to the pier, the tugs had 
already warped the ship out into the 
stream, but I waved anyway and, on the 
rail, 1 saw the two, tiny, black-and- 
white-habited figures waving back, wav- 
ing good-by. Beyond the black ship, ! 
saw great, twisting, orange clouds, and, 
ahead, the silver sea-birds sailing to 
lead the travelers safe to sea. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S DEPUTY 
(Continued from page 56) 


he may formally receive the credentials 
of a new ambassador to Canada in the 
huge cream and gold ballroom of 
Rideau Hall. They talk seriously for a 
while in Vanier’s study and then join 
their ladies for champagne and canapés 
ina blue and pink drawing room. 

Lunch is an easy-going meal with 
house-guests and staff. In the afternoon 
he may receive the prime minister, un- 
yeil a memorial, or talk to one of the 
many organizations he heads. In the 
evening, dinner is a black-tie affair, 
correct but not stuffy. 

Vanier’s most ardous and important 
task is taking the symbol of the Crown 
to the people who pay his bills. His 
year is laced with formal visits to the 
big cities and small settlements of the 
country, his speeches full of “governor 
generalities.” Politics are taboo and 
protocol is Kiag. His central theme is of 
the tight and necessary bonds uniting 
French and English-speaking Canada. 
Vanier is, of course, eloquent in both 
English and French, Canada’s official 
languages. 

French-Canadians love him as one of 
their own. Those of English or other 
origins look up to him as a fighting 
general, mangled in a war from which 
some French-Canadians remained aloof, 
and for his no-nonsense approach to 
the big things of life. After listening to 
the Queen’s Commission appointing him 
“to be Our Governor General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over Canada,” 
he replied before the eyes and ears of 
the nation in these words: 

“May Almighty God in His infinite 
wisdom and mercy bless the sacred mis- 
sion which has been entrusted to me by 
Her Majesty the Queen and help me to 
fulfill it in all humility. In exchange for 
His strength, J offer my weakness.” 
They like, too, his disarming directness 
with probing reporters; after he landed 
in Canada from a European trip before 
taking office as Governor General, they 
asked him: “Do you feel that in view 
of your health and your age, you are up 
to the job?” 

“It is not a question I would have 
expected,” he replied, “but if we believe 
that the Lord is our strength, why not 
act as if we thought this was true?... 
I came back by sea because I wanted 
some time to rest and reflect. In fact, 
the time may have done my character 
some good.” 

“Call me General,” he told the news- 
men. “Or if you know me well, call me 
George, with or without an ‘s’” (a ref- 
erence to the French spelling of his 
name, Georges). 

It's a safe bet that only Madame 
Vanier will ever call the Queen’s 
representative George as long as he 











holds the job. 


CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 





Men in white who dedicate themselves for the omer a Gans of God caring for the ill in general 
hospitals as, Registered Nurses, Hospital Administrators, X-Ray and Lab Technicians, Teachers, Food 
Administrators and Accountants. You can help. 

As simple as a band-aid on a skinned knee at Boys Town or the speed and skill needed to care for the 
mangled body of a New Jersey Turnpike accident. For information and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden, Chicago 14, Illinois 











MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 














rp.) THE SOCIETY OF MARY 


@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 

© Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. 

@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social <ntdin® 

For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. | 
i 





this ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 

nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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A 6.1. TODAY CAN BE A MISSIONARY- TOMORROW! 


You can serve God and country by join- 
ing God’s army to work for the conver- 
sion of the pagan world. The PIME 
Missionaries are exclusively dedicated to 
foreign mission work. Special Latin 
courses arranged for ex-G.I’s. 





Write for particulars to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 


PIME MISSIONARIES of SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan 
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